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Get ready for the shidding weather ahead..with 


THE TIRE WITH THE 
QUICK-STOP WRINKLE FEATURE 


Stops quicker at 60 in the rain than ordinary tires stop at 


50 in dry weather,* Stops without side swerve or tail Spin. 


The General Dual 10 places an 
entirely new kind of security be- 
tween you and the road. Flexible 
ribbons of rubber wrinkle into 
squeegee action when you apply 
the brakes. The car stops straight 
in its tracks, without skid swerve 
or side sway. That is why en- 
gineers say the Dual 10 is the 
greatest safety advancement 
since four wheel brakes. Gener- 
al’s patented low pressure con- 
struction has for years provided 
the greatest protection from 
blowouts. This low pressure 
combined with the new Dual 10 
tread provides the maximum 
protection against the two great- 
est hazards in motoring. These 
are the practical reasons for 
equipping your car with General 
Dual 10s and there is always the 
satisfaction of owning the ac- 
cepted quality leader in tires. 
The General Tire&RubberCompany, 


Akron, O. 


In Canada—The General Tire and Rubber Co., It’s the Wrinkle that ends skid-swerve and tail 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. spins. When you apply the brakes, flexible rib- 
bons of rubber wrinkle into squeegee-like action— 
*Based on standards set by the National Safety provide positive traction on any road, wet or dry. 
Council for stopping on dry pavements. 
Copyright, 1936, General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


SALT 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


I guarantee them 
to please you! 





Sent on 
approval 







Just 
what you 
want for 
a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish can 
be until you serve some of my mackerel 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. It will 
be the rarest treat you’ve known in months. 
Take one of my new, meaty Fall-caught 
mackerel fillets. Freshen it. Broil it in its 
own juices to a tempting brown, until the rich, 
tender meat falls apart at the touch 
of your fork. Serve piping hot. Your 
mouth will water at its appetizing 
aroma. You’ll smack your lips over 
its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets— 
the pick of the new Fall catch is what you want— 
to get this real food joy. That’s the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send you 
the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from the fat, 
tender sides of the new Fall-caught mackerel. Prac- 
tically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these mack- 
erel fillets are so tender and full bodied that they just 
flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 18 


Just send the coupon below or 
write me a letter, and I'll ship you Extra 
Choice 


a pail of 18 extra choice A aay 
erel fillets—each fillet suitable for 

Mackerel 
Fillets 


an individual serving. My fillets 
Only 


come to you all cleaned—no heads 
ee 










—no tails—no large body bones— 
no waste \ hatever—just meaty fil- 
lets packed in new brine in a wax- 
lined wooden pail. Taste one— 
broiled the Down East way. If 
not satisfied it’s the finest mack- 
erel you ever tasted, return the 
balance at my expense. Otherwise, 


send me only $2 within 10 days. Delivered 
200,000 families get their seafood FREE! 
from me this ‘“‘prove-it-yourself”’ Anywhere 


way. I’ve been doing business this 
way for 51 years and I must say 
that this is the lowest price for 
this size pail of mackerel fillets I’ve ever offered, 
Send your coupon today for this real Gloucester treat. 
Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
121 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


.--------- 


in the VU. S. 











r. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
121 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. ] 
My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges pre- 
paid, a pail containing 18 extra choice mackerel! fillets, | 
clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and prac- 
tically boneless. If, after trying a few fillets, I am not 
entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your ex- 
pense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'll send 
you $2.00 within 10 days.* I 





De CUD BI icicctcctetnnictnatertnnntiitesmeres 


*If you wish to send check for full amount now, I'll 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c beautifully 
illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful seafood 
recipes. Your money will be instantly refunded if 
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MULEBACK: In your recent edition [Aug. 
29], under the caption Pioneering, is an al- 
lusion to timber being taken out of South- 
western Oregon on muleback. 

If you could secure and publish a picture 
of this operation I] am sure your readers 
would be benefited—or is the term “mule- 
back” a technical one? 

W. W. Tappan 

New York City 


Editorial Note: Mr. Tappan’s point is well taken. 
News-WEEk’'s statement would be clearer had the 
sentence appeared as: *‘ . . : lumbermen take out tim- 
ber by river, and prospectors take out minerals by mule- 


back.” 
e 


WEST MIDDLESEX: Six weeks before 
Governor Landon returned to his birthplace, 
West Middlesex, Pa., to make his opening 
campaign speech, we thoroughly covered the 
little Pennsylvania town to determine its 
political sentiment. (Latest registration fig- 
ures—310 Republicans and 281 Democrats.) 

One thing that particularly impressed us 
was the feeling among the townspeople that 
the Governor had paid them no attention be- 
fore his nomination. In News-WeeEk, Aug. 
29, page 14, we find the sentence: “Nobody 
would have guessed that he had spent less 
than two years in the little town... ” The 
facts are that Mr. Landon spent much less 


than two years here, possibly even less thai 
one month. 

He is definitely known to have been 
West Middlesex only twice: when he was 
born 49 years ago, Sept. 9, 1889 (his mother 
came to the home of her father, the Rev. 
William Mossman, the local Methodist pas 
tor, for this event and remained in the town 
only two weeks, according to Mrs. Mollie Reed 
Baird, the Governor’s old nurse, and Mrs 
Elizabeth Buckalew, maid in the Mossman 
home) ; and when he was baptized two years 
later on Christmas Day. This later time was 
forgotten until the Rev. Henry Schillin; 
(Democrat and present Methodist past: 
discovered the record in the parish books. 
Of course there is the possibility that he 
spent a day or so in the town when he visited 
as a boy in near-by Greenville, Pa. 
local Republicans contend—and as one of 
them informed us: “Anybody that tells y 
different is a Democrat.” The facts remaii 
unchanged, however. 





so tne 


GaGE WILSON 
Franklin, Pa. 

Jack HAMILTON 
New York Cit) 


HISTORY: News-WEEK appears to ni 
more and more each week as a half-naked, 
uninformed, milk-box politician, whose, prin 
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When Doctors “Feel Rotten” 
—This Is What They Do! 


OW can many of New York’s 
He= physicians stand up 
under their gruelling duties? 
Why are their nerves so steady, their 


minds so clear after nights of broken 
sleep and days of fatiguing work? 
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a The answer is simple. They follow 
ARTIE McGOVERN rules for health described by Artie 


F | eee of 1 McGovern in his new book. Many 
New Yor ysicians’ 
Club, National Amateur not only go to McGovern’s famous 
Champion Boxer at 16! - $ T » 

t to Learned science of gymasoum in New York, but asked 
sthes training in prize ring | him to become Physical Director of the 
days, but realized after 





The exercise shown above,(which may be done while you are 


A opening first gym, he New York Physicians’ Club! lying in bed),is one of the best you can dol On the other hand, 
: ea m4 yjuld know more about : such stunts as bending over and touching your feet with your 
a workings of human These doctors are too wise to fall for hands are some of the worst you can do—on a par with trick 
body. So he studied at 6 ° 9” food fads and crazy diets. McGovern’s book shows you how to 
Cornell University work-outs that leave the patient keep fit without such drudgery or exhausting exercise! 
Medical ‘Clinic, where * : x. J é , —_ 

— he was also physical di- gasping, dizzy, exhausted, the kind of Artie McGovern doesn’t make you give up smoking, cocktails, juggle 
rector for 8 years. exercise that does more harm than calories or vitamins. He has no pills, trick reducing salts, tonics or appa- 
op Tina at 44, Us a model good. And not only doctors have ratus to sell you. His famous Method is based upon sound scientific 

— t onger, more active than benefited by McGovern’s safe, sane principles; the result of 20 years’ experience in planning physical cul- 








. Pome ture programs for people in all walks of life. Thousands have paid up to 
: methods. Among the nationally known $500 for the McGovern course—now so clearly described and illus- 
people who have used them are: Grover Whalen, Walter Lipp- trated in this great new book, “The Secret of Keeping Fit’’—the very 


mann, Vincent Richards, Babe Ruth, Gene Sarazen, Rube Gold- same _— relied upon by thousands of doctors and men important 
ler berg, Frank Sullivan, Paul Whiteman, Isaac Marcosson. in public life. 


7 America’s Greatest Trainer at Last % E XQ D | O M O N E Y 
a Reveals His Secret of Keeping Fit! 

ns In his new book Artie McGovern gives you the “de-bunked” TRY THE McGOVERN METHOD ON THIS 

a truth about exercise. He explodes popular fallacies. He shows 30-DAY DOUBLE GUARANTEE 

rs you how to increase vigor, feel better, end constipation, and The 2cLlevenn enithed ties wedhel Ger Guetnte end con Cente 


either lose weight or put on solid pounds—how to get more en- : j 
joyment out of life. Your particular problem (depend- be sold to you on the following terms: 








‘ ing upon the type of person you are) is treated as such. a ~ 1 Send no money with the convenient coupon below. 
: ere i a, book of unvarished truth about sour [ pyegcg Ym Whenposiman hands you your copy of Ate Me 
m body, your health, your living habits. It shows the FIT,” deposit with him the Special Offer price of only 


athletes do); how to eliminate nervousness, sleepless- ing, you are not convinced that the McGovern Method 
ness; how to correct constipation without laxatives; is just what you need and want—you may return 
how to tone-up your entire system, and build reserve ]} —1F you decide it and your money will be refunded at once. 

vitality to resist sickness. And all with simple, easy 
exercises you can do at home—without apparatus! 


Are You Overweight — Run-Down — 
Constipated? 


Do you feel run-down? Are your muscles flabby? 
Are you overweight or underweight? Do you take 
laxatives? Do you sleep poorly? Do you wake up 
tired? If your answer to one or more of these is “Yes” 
then you owe it to yourself and family to try the 
McGovern method. 


ONE safe way to control weight (the way doctors and S 1 be hat $1.98, plus few cents postage. If, after five days’ read- 
REFER 


















2 If, after applying for 30 days the principles 
mclearly given in Mr. McGovern’s book, you 
don’t feel like a new person, vibrant with glowing 
health and new-found “pep”—if you aren’t thor- 
oughly convinced by actual RESULTS that it is 
working wonders for YOU—you may even then 
return the book for a full refund. 


Clip and mail this coupon—without money 
NOW! SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc., 
Dept. 389. 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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See them at their Layest 
this Winter / 


J apan-China 
Philippines 


All-Expense Cruises 
cost as little as 
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Nowhere in the world is the Winter Season 
SO gay as in the great cosmopolitan cities of the 
Orient... Yokohama, Tokyo, Shanghai, Hong- 
kong... Manila. And each of these lies directly 
on the route of the famous American Mail Liners 
that sail every other Saturday from Seattle and 
Victoria, B.C. 


See Them in a 47-Day Cruise 


All-Expense Cruises on these friendly, fastidious 
ships allow you generous time in each, in a 
forty-seven day trip that costs only $471 complete! 

Included in your fare are your comfortable 
outside stateroom (popular Tourist Class), and 
meals and entertainment on board ship; sight- 
seeing and guides, food and hotel accommoda- 
tions and transportation ashore...all under the 
direction of leading tourist agencies. 

If you would like to stopover, either in Japan 
or China or the Philippines, you may; continu- 
ing on the next or a later of these fortnightly 
sailing ships. Extremely favorable exchange that 
multiplies the value of American dollars by two 
and three keeps stopover costs at an amazing 
minimum. 


Plan Now With Your Travel Agent 


Any Travel Agent will tell you all about the 
choice of trips available throughout the year on 
these big, smooth-riding ships...with every 
stateroom outside,ample lounges and decks, out- 
door swimming pool, excellent American food. 

Or write us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago; or 760 
Stuart Building, Seattle (Head Office). 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 











ciple is founded on the Western superiority 
complex ignoring the fact that civilization 
started in the East and that there is all 
probability that it will be returned and pre- 
served there. Perhaps, News-WeErExk is too 
photographically conscious to think of the 
four cardinal points in the world. 

For instance, the question of Croatia in re- 
lation to Yugoslavia as it appeared in last 
week’s issue [Aug. 15] under Britain, page 
16, and this week’s issue [Aug. 22] under the 
same heading, page 14, has no place in the 
news. It is, as a matter of fact, an insult to 
Croatian intelligence and to the late Bishop 
Strossmayer and others, who have made pos- 
sible the existence of the new State of Yugo- 
slavia, 

On the other hand, history has proved that 
the unification of one people does not come 
by the permit of journalistic ignoramuses, or 
by the permit of Europe, or even by the per- 
mit of the whole world; it is created by nat- 
ural evolution. It was not by the will of Eu- 
rope that the Italian unity was made, nor by 
European permission that the Germans cre- 
ated their unification, and it will not be by 
the permission of anti-Slavs that Yugoslavia 
will remain united. 

In conclusion I am justified to state that 
such reports do not make news, but are only 
“Dame Rumor.” 

T. S. GJonovicH 

San Francisco, Calif, 


Editorial Note: Because repetition of such a holo- 
caust as the World War has threatened for some time in 
Western Europe, its news has particular significance for 
the American public. 

History shows that no modern nation attains unity 
without foreign support. One has only to analyze 
Britain’s support of Italian independence, when she 
wanted Mediterranean protection in the last century, 
and Anglo-Saxon financial and political support of the 
new German Reich, Western European bulwark against 
communism. 

News-WEEK reported Croatian manifestations ob- 
jectively, with no intention of slighting Croatian na- 
tionalism. 


CATHOLICS: Your edition of Sept. 5 car- 
ries a letter from a certain Pierre De Coudres 
relative to leakage in the Roman Catholic 
Church, The writer was ably answered 
generically by Father Talbot, S. J., editor of 
America, but as your correspondent cited 
conditions in Kansas City and was the while 
laboring under a misapprehension, we take 
the liberty to correct him specifically. 


While it is true that the proportion of 
Catholics to the total population is less in 
Kansas City than in St. Louis and other large 
cities, the Church can feel a justifiable pride 
in its progress. Statistics and facts should 
not be presented haphazardly, but should be 
consonant with the truth. Kansas City, Mo., 
does not have a population of half a million, 
but rather a little over 400,000. Were your 
correspondent speaking for Greater Kansas 
City, which includes Kansas City, Kan., then 
the figure of a half million would be true, but 
in justice he would have to speak of the 
flourishing condition of the Church on the 
Kansas side. In regard to the Catholic pop- 
ulation of Kansas City, the figure 30,000, 
quoted by Mr. De Coudres, is just about 50 
per cent of the actual figure, 

Despite the fact that a large number of 
Catholic children are enrolled in the public 
schools, about 9,000 attended Catholic paro- 
chial and secondary schools in 1935, and this 
represents nearly one-seventh of the entire 
school attendance of Kansas City, Mo. The 
statement that “Catholic action is nil,” being 
gratuitous, unsupported by facts, and so pal- 
pably untrue, should not be dignified by an 
answer: what is freely asserted may freely 
be denied. 

G. W. Kine 
Secretary 
Diocesan ‘Chancery 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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FISHERMAN’S Luck: Lightning flash. 
ing over the Willamette River near 
Portland, Ore., made Mitchell A. Clon. 
inger abandon a fishing expedition and 
row for shelter. When he landed on the 
shore he found twelve fat geese which 
had dropped from the sky, struck by 
lightning. 


Wuim: In Kingston, Ont., Wallace 
Havelock Robb, Canadian poet, saved 
$1,000 and bought a 1-ton bell in the 
tone of D natural. “I shall ring it when 
I’m in the mood,” he explained. “Hard- 
ly anyone but a poet would have 
thought of such a thing.” 


WIDE WORLD 


THOROUGHFARE: When a motorist in 
Peoria, Ill., drove his car halfway over 
the corner intersection line so he could 
get a quick start ahead of other ma- 
chines when the light changed, an irate 
pedestrian opened the rear right door, 
walked through the car and emerged 
from the other door—leaving both doors 
open. 


Crime & PUNISHMENT: John Snider's 
wife haled him into a Kingston, Ont., 
court on a nonsupport charge. Instead 
of buying food for his family, he squan- 
dered his money on chocolate bars, she 
said. Worse, he hid them in the barn so 
he could munch them all himself. The 
court sentence: “A week behind the 
bars.” 


Cue: In Philadelphia, Belford David- 
son, habitual drunkard, landed in court 
for beating his mother. “It’s a good 
thing I’m not your brother,” said the 
magistrate. “I’d give you a good lick- 
ing.” A _ spectator stepped up and 
floored Davidson with a hard left to the 
chin. “I’m his brother Sidney,” he ex- 
plained. 


RECOMPENSE: In a Houston, Texas, 
telephone booth, a woman lost her 
purse with $1,400. To J. J. Pierce, who 
found it, she said: “Thank you very 
much.” 


BARGAIN: In Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. 
Milton P. Schlesinger helped the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women’s campaign by 
sales clerking at a rummage shop. 
When ready to go home she couldn't 
find her tweed coat and felt hat. “Oh,” 
gasped a fellow-worker, “were they 
yours? I sold them for $2.” 
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FIND OUT WHAT YOU SAVE IN “THE COMPANY OF CAREFUL PEOPLE” 


Did you know that if you are a responsible property owner you can 
save money, 25% to 35%, on the cost of your fire insurance? 

And you can get unexcelled protection at the same time. Again 
the only question is whether you are careful and responsible enough 
to be accepted by United Mutual—‘“The Company of Careful People.” 


“THE COMPANY OF CAREFUL PEOPLE.” This company will not write 
insurance on poorly protected risks. As the result we spend much 
less than most companies for fire losses and have paid dividends of 
from 25% to 35% to our policyholders every year since 1908. 

In these twenty-eight years, incidentally, United Mutual has be- 
come one of the strongest fire insurance companies in the world. 

If you believe that you can qualify for United Mutual’s member- 
ship savings write for the free booklet, “Safer Fire Insurance at Lower 
Cost.” The coupon is for your convenience — without obligation. 


UNITED MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 











Home Office: BOSTON ee —_ United Mutual writes fire insurance for 


manufacturers, merchants, and individ- 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA uals; also compensation, automobile 
and general liability insurance through 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO nail Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 
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“Batteries for Today’s Game. . .”’ Silence for a moment . . . then pandemonium 
breaks loose . . . the World Series is on! No fan has a better, clearer, more vivid 


picture of every play than the listener with a Philco. He sees through the eyes of 


: experts .. . but his own ears relay the crack of a hard-hit single... the thud 
with which a third strike lands in the catcher’s mitt. Philco High-Fidelity reception gives you this 
same thrilling realism when Richard Crooks sings . . . when Ben Bernie wisecracks to all the lads 
... when “The March of Time” dramatizes the high-spots in the day’s news. The great broad- 
casting stations of other nations furnish added entertainment and information to the Philco listener. 
The 1937 Philco with the Foreign Tuning System brings you overseas programs clearly and enjoy- 
ably. No trouble to tune them! Berlin... London... Paris... and other important cities are 


named and located ...in color... right on the new and exclusive Philco Spread-Band Dial. 
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The Philco Foreign Tuning System enables you to tune fot- 
eign stations by name! Berlin... London... Paris... Japan... 
and a host of other foreign stations are named, located and spread 
six times farther apart on the Philco Spread-Band Dial. And by 
automatically tuning the Philco High-Efficiency Aerial as you tune 
the set... the Philco Foreign Tuning System more than doubles the 
number of overseas stations you can get and enjoy. See the classified 
telephone directory for your Philco Dealer. Buy, if you choose, on 
the Philco Commercial Credit Easy Payment Plan. 


PHILCO 


tt Musil Spstrument ff healily 


PHILCO REPLACEMENT TUBES IMPROVE THE PERFORMANCE 
OF ANY RADIO... SPECIFY A PHILCO FOR YOUR AUTOMOBILE 
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A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


PHILCO 116X DeLUXE* 
Automatic Tuning of favorite American stations! Like dialing a 
telephone... but quicker and easier. One twirl of a dial tunes the 
stations you want with unfailing precision. True High-Fidelit) 
Tone... with “boom” eliminated by Acoustic Clarifiers ... and 
every note brought up to ear level by the famous Philco Inclined 
Sounding Board. Five Spread-Band Tuning Ranges cover all 
that’s interesting in the airat home and abroad. $195 (Less aerial) 
*Sold only with Philco High-Efficiency Aerial 


to insure greatest foreign reception. 


FIFTY-TWO MODELS $20 Tro $600 
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CAMPAIGN ¢ Landon Goes to Maine, Maine Goes Republican, 
And Both Parties Cite Figures as Proof of Victory-to-Come 


Maine’s 800,000 inhabitants sighed 
with relief this week. Never in the 
State’s history had they been so pub- 
licized, straw-polled, and harangued. 
For a month political evangelists’ 
voices had echoed through auditoriums, 
grange halls, and village streets. 


Monday Maine went to the polls. It 
elected a Republican Governor, Lewis 
O. Barrows, by a big majority; reelected 
a Republican Senator, Wallace H. 
White, by a slim margin; and sent 
three Republicans to the House of Rep- 
sentatives. 

The campaign had overflowed with 
odd issues—Coughlin-ism, Townsend- 
ism, Prohibition, Catholicism, and per- 
sonalities. Yet, reading this jumble of 
political tea leaves, both Democrats 
and Republicans professed to see the 
future: 

VICTORY IN NOVEMBER. 

Republicans fared better than in 1932 
and 1934. Democrats came closer than 
in normal years. Nonpartisans agreed 
that the Maine election showed a dis- 
tinct trend to Republicanism, but not 
distinct enough to presage clearly next 
November’s outcome. 


‘As MainE Gors— A century ago, 
States held their local elections when- 
ever they pleased. This enabled “drift- 
ers” to cast fraudulent votes in one 
State after another. In 1846 Con- 
gress applied a remedy. It ruled that 
the first Tuesday after the first. Monday 
in November should be election day 
everywhere—except in the three States 
whose Constitutions provided other- 
wise. 

Two of the three amended their Con- 
stitutions to conform. Maine didn’t. 
She continued to hold State elections in 
September. 

The State first acquired its reputa- 
tion as a political barometer in 1840, 
when Whigs heralded their unexpected 
triumph in Maine with the jingle: 
“Maine went hell-bent for Governor 
Kent, and Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” 
Ever since, politicians have greeted 
Maine’s September polls with the slo- 
gan: “As Maine goes, so goes the na- 
tion.” 

Actually, the State has been a poor 
barometer. Only one of the last five 
Democratic national victories followed 
a Democratic success in the Maine 
election. 


Ficnt: That Democratic victory 
came in 1932, after the suave little 
Mayor of Lewiston, Louis J. Brann, 
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Candidate Landon greets prospective voters at New Haven... 
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And candidates White (left) and Barrows at Portland, Maine 
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squeezed into the Governorship by less 
than 3,000 votes. This year Brann, run- 
ning for United States Senator, was the 
Republicans’ worst nightmare. 


G. O. P. chiefs confidently expected 


their candidate for Governor, Lewis O. 
Barrows, to defeat F. Harold Dubord. 


They also felt sure of recapturing at 


least one of the two Congressional seats 
Democrats had taken. from them. But 
Louis Brann, aggressive and personable 
campaigner, presented another story. 

Brann won in 1932 when citizens 
were wagering 5 to 1 against him. Two 
years later he piled up a 21,000 lead. 
Moreover, as Governor, he gained a 
reputation for efficiency, helped obtain 
$156,000,000. of Federal money for 
Maine, and received credit for much of 
his State’s $23,000,000 increase in an- 
nual tourist trade. 
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STRATEGY: Less than a week before 
election day, news broke in Topeka: 
Alfred M. Landon himself would scoot 
across the country to address a mass 
meeting in Portland! It seemed a 
strange decision, as reliable polls al- 
ready ranked Maine as the most pro- 
Landon State in the Union. 

Governor Landon explained that he 
wanted to “participate in the first fight- 
ing repudiation” of the New Deal. In 
turn, Louis Brann called the act “a defi- 
nite confession that the Republican 
cause is extremely weak.” 

The real reason: the Republican Na- 
tional Committee had surreptitiously 
straw-polled 60,000 Maine voters. It 
found Barrows leading by 2 to 1, Lan- 
don equally popular, and White a 3-to-2 
favorite over Brann. 

Chairman Hamilton telephoned Lan- 











































































Jack Dempsey pleaded for ‘two very good friends,’ 
Democrats Louis Brann (left), and Harold Dubord 


Aware of Maine’s. conservatism, 
Brann this year scrupulously avoided 
praising Roosevelt policies. ‘The New 
Deal is not an issue,” he said. “This is 
a State campaign.” 


Against Brann, Republicans backed 
the colorless but hardworking Senator 
Wallace H. White, who had served in 
the United States House and Senate for 
twenty years. With no striking person- 
al record to campaign on, Candidate 
White frequently talked of his famous 
grandfather, Senator William P. Frye, 
and made the New Deal his chief target. 


Squads of imported Republican 
speakers echoed the anti-New Deal is- 
sue. In the last two weeks of cam- 
paigning, G. O. P. headquarters sent in 
Vice Presidential Candidate Knox, Na- 
tional Chairman Hamilton, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Jr. The party also 
called on anti-Roosevelt Democrats like 
ex-Senator Reed of Missouri and ex- 
Governor Ely of Massachusetts. Against 
this array, Democrats enlisted only a 
few campaigners, led by Jack Dempsey 
and Governor Curley of Massachusetts. 


don, persuaded him to make the trip, 
and later told reporters: “I sent the 
Governor there because we will win.” 


INVASION: Landon had not even left 
Topeka before the Senate Campaign 
Expenditures Committee, Democratic- 
controlled, tossed a new issue into the 
Maine fight. It revealed that J. P. Mor- 
gan, John D. Rockefeller, Pierre S. du 
Pont, and other “Wall Street” groups 
had contributed $51,000 to the Republi- 
can campaign in Maine. 

Candidate Landon made no reply to 
that. But when he reached Portland, he 
launched into Roosevelt policies with 
new, bare-fisted aggressiveness. He 
gestured frequently, occasionally pound- 
ed the table, and won repeated ap- 
plause from his audience of 15,000. 

Making only passing reference to lo- 
cal candidates, he spent most of his 
speech denouncing “planned economy.” 
As a side issue, he berated the Presi- 
dent for “turning his back” on the 
1933 London Economic Conference. 
Excerpts: 

“What the NRA really undertook to 


do in this country was to terminate 
our system of free competition and to 
substitute for it a system of govern- 
ment-created and government-regulat- 
ed monopolies. 

“But—you may say—the NRA is 
dead ... thanks to the courage and in- 
tegrity of the Supreme Court (cheers) 
. . - But the spirit of the NRA lives o 
. . . in recently enacted laws... in 
this administration’s 1936 platform ..., 
in the recent public utterances of the 
President... 

“The Republican Party rejects this 
policy. We recognize that in the past 
we have been too lax. But the solution 
is not to abandon a free-enterprise sys- 
tem for a system of governmental mo- 
nopolies.”’ 

In effect, the Landon speech rang 
down the curtain on the Maine cam- 
paign. Two days later Maine voted. 


ROOSEVELT: Nonpolitical Tour 
Leads Into Political Pastures 


“Mr. President, when will the non- 
political campaign be over and the 
political campaign begin?” 

Franklin Roosevelt laughingly joined 
in the stock joke of White House corre- 
spondents. “Oh, Maybe Jan. 3!” 

The President had worked out his 
campaign strategy last June. All—or 
nearly all—of his public appearances 
would be “nonpolitical.” He would 
avoid direct jibes at his opponents and 
speak in the tones of a Great Humani- 
tarian interested only in the nation’s 
social and philosophical problems. 

Last month Mr. Roosevelt labeled his 
flood and drought-inspection tours 
“nonpolitical’—though a _candidate’s 
every move in a campaign year brings 
political consequences. Last week he 
made another “nonpolitical’’ tour—this 
time through the South, with his main 
speech scheduled for a Democratic get- 
together at Charlotte, N. C. The gath- 
ering was billed as ‘‘a Green Pasture 
rally to make the Solid South more 
solid for Roosevelt.” 

From start to finish, local party lead- 
ers clung to the President’s coattails. 
At Knoxville, Tenn., first stop, the 
Governors and Senators of Tennessee 
and North Carolina headed a platoon 
of welcoming party workers. After 
the usual speeches and parades, they 
piled into automobiles and tagged 
along on the President’s 140-mile drive 
through the Great Smoky Mountains. 

At Clingman’s Dome, atop the Ten- 
nessee-North Carolina divide, they 
watched him eat a picnic lunch of fried 
chicken and potato salad, washed down 
with a bottle of beer. At the North 
Carolina Cherokee Indian Reservation 
they saw Chief Jerry Blythe clap a 
war bonnet on the President’s head and 
name him “Chief White Eagle.” 

The procession reached Charlotte in 
the midst of a Summer downpour, but 
Franklin Roosevelt’s luck held. Just 
as he entered the new American Legion 
Memorial Stadium, the sun _ broke 
through. Mr. Roosevelt smiled broadly: 
“My friends, I notice there is a rain- 
bow in the sky.” 
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Introducing the President to 30,000 
soaked adherents who packed the 
stadium and adjacent fields, Gov. 
jJ. c. B. Ehringhaus burst into old- 
school political rhetoric: “I present... 
the Gideon of Democracy, who worth- 
ily wears its shield and buckler and 
valiantly wields the shining sword of 
its consecrated service, our leader, our 
captain courageous, our present and 
next President!” 

The rally’s name gave Mr. Roose- 
velt his text—the second verse of the 
23rd Psalm: “He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures: He leadeth 
me beside the still waters.” In felici- 
tous phrases, which approached at times 
the prose poetry of his acceptance 
speech, the President argued that as 
long as the New Deal is the people’s 
shepherd, they shall not want. 

For the benefit of his Southern audi- 
ence, Mr. Roosevelt briefly recalled the 
last three years’ rise in cotton and to- 
bacco prices. Then, by implication, he 
defended New Deal policies: 

“Most thinking people believe that 
the National Recovery Act, during its 
short term of life, accomplished as 
much for the restoration of prosperity 
through the establishment of the 
minimum wage, the shortening of 
hours, and the elimination of child 
labor, as any law put on the statute 
books of the Federal Government in 
the last century... 

“History records that only a few 
years ago farmers ... workers... 
the small business man... and the 
corporation [were] not making both 
ends meet ... History will also record 
that by the year 1936 a very much 
larger number of individuals are back 
in the black... 

“In the process of attaining these 
successful ends, individual liberties 
have not been removed, and inherent 
rights of the sovereign States have not 
been invaded. It was obvious, of course, 
because of the economic unity of the 
entire country, that no group of in- 
dividuals and no individual States 
could, by themselves, take the action 
necessary to restore the purchasing 
power of the nation. Only the Federal 
Government could accomplish that.” 

As the President’s train rolled slow- 
ly northward, Mr. Roosevelt made 
platform appearances at Salisbury, 
High Point, and Greensboro, N. C. 
Next day the nonpolitical trip ended in 
Washington. 


LIBERALS: Perennial Debaters 
Unite in Support of Roosevelt 


American liberals habitually spend 
more time fighting one another than 
fighting conservatives. Seldom can they 
agree on the best way to achieve pro- 
gressive reform. 

Last. week 118 leading liberals of all 
hues took steps to unify their political 
action. Progressives like Senator Rob- 
ert M. La Follette Jr. of Wisconsin, 
Farmer-Laborites like Senator Elmer 
Benson of Minnesota, left-wing Demo- 
crats like Senator Hugo Black of Ala- 
bama, insurgent Republicans like May- 
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Chief Executive becomes Chief White Eagle 


or Fiorello H. La Guardia of New 
York, and labor leaders like President 
John L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers gathered in the Morrison Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

For once, all these political maver- 
icks marched in step. They elected 
Senator La Follette chairman of a per- 
manent National Progressive Confer- 
ence which will organize the liberal 
vote in each of the 48 States. They 
subscribed a $10,000 campaign fund. 
Finally, they united to support Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for reelection—at the 
same time hinting that liberals hope 
to have their own party by 1940: 


“An unbiased examination of the 
field makes it unmistakably clear that 
the next President will be Roosevelt 
or Landon. In this campaign there is 
therefore only once choice for Ameri- 
can progressives. 

“Upon a strictly nonpartisan. basis, 
with complete reservation of freedom 
of action in the future, and not neces- 
sarily endorsing any political party, we 
urge all progressive-minded citizens 
... to vote for Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

Most surprising feature of the liber- 
als’ meeting: the 118 conferees, mostly 
habitual dissenters, convened, agreed, 
and adjourned all in one day. 
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Senator Black, Mayor La Guardia, Senator La Follette, and Senator 
Schwellenbach agreed with 114 other liberals to back Roosevelt 
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COTTON: Police and Planters Hunt for Pickers 


To Save an Early Crop in Mississippi and Arkansas 


Bare feet sink into the warm dust of 
the fields. Above a white sea of cotton, 
kinky heads and straw hats bob in the 
sunlight. Some laggard, lazy or weary, 
drops behind the other pickers, and gay 
derision sounds across the rows: “Lord, 
Lord! That monkey’s got him!” 

This year cotton-picking time came 
early to parts of the South. Summer- 
long drought cut the crop; but week 
after week of hot sun matured it earlier 
than usual. The hard, brownish bolls, 
which cradle the growing fiber, popped 
open before planters were ready: to 
send pickers into the fields. | 

In the loamy deltas of Mississippi 
and Eastern Arkansas, farmers needed 
pickers in a hurry last month, for after 
the bolls had opened, the white lint 
would turn a ruined yellow if rain fell 
before the plants were stripped. 

Planters and riding bosses—foremen 
who cruise the fields by automobile or 
horseback—ransacked crossroads and 
towns-for labor. Offered pay rose from 
75 cents a hundred pounds to 90 cents, 
$1, and even $1.25. At these scales, a 
strong-backed man or woman of average 
speed could earn $2 to $3 a day; chil- 
dren and unpracticed elders could make 
a dollar or so—big money for the Negro 


and white tenant families who supply 
the bulk of field labor. 

Demand for workers exceeded sup- 
ply, and soon complaint was loud in 
the cotton lands: thousands who nor- 
mally would rush to the fields preferred 
to loaf on relief rolls. Planters forgot, 
or neglected to recall, that such labor 
shortages had been chronic in big-crop 
years, long before relief became a bil- 
lion-dollar business. 

In Memphis, trading and cotton-buy- 
ing cefter for Northern Mississippi and 
Eastern Arkansas, a Chamber of Com- 
merce committee last week asked Ten- 
nessee and national WPA administra- 
tors to curtail projects—in order to 
force Tennessee relief workers into the 
cotton fields. In Washington, the WPA 
responded: “The Works Progress Ad- 
ministration is not an employment ex- 
change .. .” 

Mississippi's WPA _ administrator, 
Wayne Alliston, offered a little more 
help to beseeching farmers. He in- 
structed district managers to divert ex- 
perienced hands from projects to fields, 
when pickers’ wages equaled or ex- 
ceeded the $20 a month paid Mississippi 
WPA workers. 

Throughout the Arkansas-Mississippi 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Duckinc: Mississippi’s Governor won a sailboat rave and Mississippi’s Adjutant General 


fell into the water Labor Day afternoon. The contestants: Gov. 


Hugh L. White of 


Mississippi (right, leading in Trade Wind) and Gov. Richard W. Leche of Louisiana 
(left, trailing in Chinook). The victim: Adj. Gen. John O’Keefe, dumped into Biloxi Bay, 
an inlet of the Gulf of Mexico, when a section of the Biloxi (Miss.) Yacht Club pier 
collapsed. He and thirteen others escaped with a wetting and watched White win by 58 


seconds at the end of the 9-mile race. 









cotton belt, local peace officers gave 
planters more direct cooperation. In 
Memphis, Police Chief Will D. Lee 
warned loafers: “Go to work or go to 
jail.”” On the Arkansas side of the Mis- 
sissippi River, some 200 trucks lined up 
each morning to transport the off- 
scourings of Memphis streets to the 
fields. 


® Last week another incentive—rising 
prices—drove farmers to turn every 
available picker into their fields. In 
Washington, the Federal Crop Report- 
ing Board forecast a 1936 cotton crop 
of 11,121,000 bales—1,360,000 below the 
Aug. 1 estimate. 

Late drought, the board found, had 
forced abandonment of 2.9 per cent of 
the acreage from Mississippi and 
Tennessee to Western Texas and Okla- 
homa. But Mississippi’s expected per- 
acre yield rose from 228 last year to 265 
this Fall. Predicted crop totals for 
principal producing States: Texas, 
3,046,000 bales, 400,000 less than last 
year; Mississippi, 1,601,000; Alabama, 
1,093,000; Georgia, 982,000; Arkansas, 
917,000. 


* 
NORRIS: Nebraska Bolter Heeds 


Call of Democrats and ‘Duty’ 


“IT am getting old...” Nobody quite 
knew whether to believe Senator 
George W. Norris last November when 
he pleaded the burden of his 74 years 
and announced that he would not stand 
for reelection in Nebraska this Fall. 

Twice before, the Senate’s sad-eyed 
Quixote had announced his impending 
retirement and had run anyway. What 
was more, 33 years of insurgency in 
Congress and in national politics had 
immersed him in an eddy of paradoxi- 
cal currents, all tugging him toward 
another campaign. 

A Republican who had repeatedly de- 
serted his party to fight for progres- 
sive labor, farm, and utilities legisla- 
tion, he offered the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration its chief hope of carrying Ne- 
braska this year. He had promised to 
support the President again, as in 1932 
—hbut he could throw his full strength 
behind the Roosevelt ticket only by 
running in his own behalf. 

In Nebraska, the Democratic State 
Convention had indorsed Norris rather 
than Terry Carpenter, nominated for 
the Senate in the party primary. Re- 
publicans had nominated a G.O.P. reg- 
ular, Robert G. Simmons, Norris dev- 
otees of both parties scurried about 
the State with a petition to qualify the 
Senator for reelection as an independ- 
ent. 

Last month James C. Quigley, Ne- 
braska’s Democratic State Chairman, 
visited National Chairman James A. 
Farley in New York. They agreed that 
Norris would run—Farley’s grapevine 
had brought the news from the Sena- 
tor’s Summer home near Waupaca, Wis. 


Last week a friend filed the petition 
at Lincoln, with the signatures of 
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Talmadge and friends before primary day; Talmadge in effigy on primary night 


40,504 Norris nonpartisans. Under Ne- 
braska law, Senator Norris became a 
candidate with or without his consent. 
Two days later, he consented publicly: 
“I feel it to be a duty... to accept 
this nomination.” 


GEORGIA: Battle of Barbecues 
And E pithets Smashes Talmadge 


One day in July, 1935, a strange trio 
of men conferred in the White House 
Executive Office. Behind the expansive 
mahogany desk sat President Roosevelt. 
Near by sat Gov. Eugene Talmadge of 
Georgia, the New Deal’s merciless crit- 
ic. Between the two was Clark Howell, 
publisher of The Atlanta Constitution, 
who had thus far contrived to remain 
both a trusted Roosevelt friend and a 
powerful Talmadge supporter. 

Howell, who had arranged the peace 
conference, waited for the conclusion 
of polite pleasantries. Then he spoke 
his mind: “Gene, I want to say in the 
presence of the President that unless 
you come to your senses we're going 
‘o throw you out of the window.” 

Talmadge mended his ways—but on- 
ly temporarily. Last week, after the 
noisiest political dogfight Georgia had 
seen in sixteen years, Senator Richard 
B. Russell Jr.—with Howell’s help— 
gave Gene Talmadge the first defeat 
of his political career. 


CHANGES: Until two years ago, Geor- 
gians considered Talmadge just a good, 
efficient Governor, only slightly tinged 
with the arrogance of his friend Huey 
Long. After a brief try at law and a 
long term at managing his wife’s in- 
herited farm in South Georgia, he had 
climbed through a series of political 
jobs until he reached the Governorship 
in 1932. As Governor, he early acquired 
a dislike for Roosevelt policies, but 
rarely mentioned it. 

Then in 1935, New Dealers adjudged 
Talmadge guilty of misusing relief 
funds in Georgia and sent their own 
administrator to take charge. After 
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that the Governor’s daily routine in- 
cluded vilification of the President as a 
“Communist” and “a national calam- 
ity.” Though he had once urged a 
complete embargo on cotton raising, 
he now assailed AAA’s “scarcity pro- 
gram” along with the entire New Deal. 
Not hesitating to hit below the belt, he 
declared: “The next President who 
goes into the White House. . . will be 
able to walk a 2-by-4 plank.” 

Last Winter, fancying himself a 
strong Presidential contender, he ob- 
tained $12,500 contributions from John 
J. Raskob and various du Ponts to 
stage a “Grass Roots Convention” of 
anti-Roosevelt Democrats at Macon, Ga. 
There he harangued his audience in his 
best suspender-snapping manner and 
permitted underlings to distribute cir- 
culars reviling the Roosevelt family as 
‘“nigger-lovers.” 

Soon, however, the Governor re- 
alized that his show had evoked no 
ground swell of enthusiasm and that 
Democratic Georgia preferred adopted 
son Roosevelt to native son Talmadge. 
Suddenly he stemmed his anti-New 
Deal outpourings. Last July he an- 
nounced he was out, not for the Presi- 
dency, but for the Senate seat held by 
young Dick Russell, Roosevelt enthu- 
siast. “I'll support the President,” Tal- 
madge promised, “as long as I think 
he’s right . . . I want to protect him 
from bureaucrats like Wallace and 
Hopkins.” 


BaTTt.te: As his chief vote-getting 
asset, the Governor banked on the fact 
that he had kept previous campaign 
promises—even though he did so by 
dictatorial methods. He had hammered 
down utility rates by some $10,000,000, 
economized on State expenses until he 
made Alf Landon look like a spend- 
thrift, slashed property taxes by 40 per 
cent, and cut auto license fees to a 
flat $3. 

Equally important, Talmadge relied 
on his State’s rotten-borough system, 
patterned after the Federal Electoral 
College. Under the scheme, Georgia’s 
smallest counties (with as few as 400 






voters) cast two votes for Governor 
and Senator; its largest (with as many 
as 40,000 voters) cast only six. Gene 
Talmadge, who long ago learned to 
conceal his college training beneath 
cascades of uncouth rabble rousing, 
felt rural support would sweep him 
to victory. 

The Governor found that Dick Rus- 
sell could play the game too. The Sen- 
ator had learned Georgia stump tech- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 


Appointed Eugene 8S. Leggett, former corre- 
spondent of The Detroit Free Press, Act- 
ing Executive Director of the National 
Emergency Council, succeeding Lyle T. 


Alverson, resigned. 
Approved 124 new PWA construction proj- 


ects, to cost $17,140,000, marking the first 

allocation from a $300,000,000 PWA fund 

authorized by the last Congress. 
DEPARTMENTS: 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau returned 
Joseph E. Murphy, former Assistant Chief 
of the Secret Service, to duty in Washing- 
ton. The department last month demoted 
and transferred Murphy to California for 
spying on Bureau of Investigation agents. 

Labor Secretary Perkins reported that since 
March, 1933—low point of the depression— 
5,500,000 workers had found jobs in private 
industry, and 3,000,000 had obtained Fed- 
eral emergency employment. 

Navy Department confirmed reports that 
sabotage caused a fire Aug. 25 aboard the 
$12,000,000 cruiser Indianapolis at the New 
York Navy Yard, Brooklyn. 

Treasury Department announced that money 
in circulation in the United States on Aug. 
31 had risen to $6,226,557,523-—$64,609,824 
more than the July 31 total. The increase 
was attributed to soldiers’ bonus payments 
and government borrowing. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

Richard Brown, Deputy Executive Director 
of the National Youth Administration, an- 
nounced student-aid and work-project al- 
lotments totaling $19,606,767, including 
$1,118,494 earmarked for drought relief. 

Corrington Gill, Acting WPA Administrator, 
reported July expenditures of all Federal 
agencies under the Emergency Relief Acts 
of 1935 and 1936 totaled $270,016,564, 
bringing the sum spent to $3,700,581,080— 
72 per cent of the $5,105,125,740 allotted. 
At the end of July, WPA had spent 
$1,468,673,000 or 40 per cent of the total. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Sept. 10) 


PEE 6a cs ctatovdbbeec cas tidawed $77,151,883.53 
PEORETINIES. 066 6c bceseedgeccts $134,125,706.21 
PD. awate ap i dos Feed évace $1,795,904,971.31 
Deficit, fiscal year.......... . .$451,676,626.36 


Public Dept ................$33,358,691,923.48 
*Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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nique in a meteoric career which made 
him a State Assemblyman at 24, 
Governor at 33, and Senator at 35. 

Now, at 38, he could hurl epithets as 
expertly as the 51-year-old Governor. 
When Talmadge mockingly dubbed him 
“Junior,” he slapped back at “Old 
Gene.” When Talmadge appealed to 
rural appetites with mammoth barbe- 
cues, Russell did likewise—drawing 
cheers from hundreds of the same 
farmers who traded their applause for 
food at previous Talmadge feasts. 

When the Governor boasted of his 
record, Russell recalled his own eco- 
nomical administration and denounced 
his rival as a “petty tyrant’ who used 
militia to oust unyielding elected offi- 
cials. 

Time and again, Talmadge charged 
that Russell was the political creature 
of his gaunt old father, Chief Justice 
Richard B. Russell Sr. of Georgia’s 
Supreme Court, and had become a mere 
“rubber stamp” for President Roose- 
velt. In turn, Russell accused the Gov- 
ernor of toadying to his “rich friends 
the du Ponts and Raskobs.” 

Howell’s Atlanta Constitution led 
most Georgia papers in thumping: “A 
vote for Talmadge is a vote against 
Roosevelt.” 

Except for that cry, small issues 
dominated the campaign. Once the 
Governor called attention to the Sen- 
ator’s home village of Russell, where 
Russell relatives compose half the 
population. Labeling it “just a wide 
spot in the road,” he charged Russell 
with obtaining a $10,000 Federal al- 
lotment to build sidewalks in the town. 

Dick Russell, self-styled “country 
boy,” indignantly denied the ‘“wide- 
spot” reference: “The road’s just as 
wide 5 miles farther on.” Then he 
posted a sign in front of his house: 


THIS IS RUSSELL, GA. 
$10 REWARD TO FINDER OF PAVED 
SIDEWALK 


Finis: On the day of the Democratic 
primary—synonomous with election in 
Georgia—Russell piled up a 2-to-1 pop- 
ular vote, a 6-to-1 county-unit vote. 
Along with the Governor, every Tal- 
madge-endorsed candidate went down 
to defeat. 

As he prepared to round out his 
Gubernatorial term and return to his 
Sugar Creek farm, Eugene Talmadge 
observed meekly: “I stand ready in the 
future to help in any way that I can 
the people of my State and nation.” 


LABOR: Strikes and a Holiday 
Worry Strife-Torn Minneapolis 


Minneapolis can’t forget ... 

May 22, 1934. Men fought to kill 
in the city’s streets. Volunteer police, 
marshaled by employers to smash a 
truck drivers’ strike, marched on pick- 
ets with riot guns and rifles. Truckers 
met them with clubs and lead pipes. 
Two men died. 


Sept. 11, 1935. Ironworkers had 


struck. Demonstrators hurled bricks 
through the windows of the Flour City 
Police in ar- 


Ornamental Iron Works. 
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Governor-designate Rivers and 
monkey (in Talmadge suspenders) 
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Publisher Howell and Senator Russell 
returned Gene Talmadge to Sugar Creek 
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Chief Justice Russell: His son 
won a rabble rousers’ contest 





mored cars charged the strikers. Of- 
ficers’ shotguns killed two boys home- 
ward bound—one from a church social, 
the other from a playground fete. 

Strife and death bred hate between 
Minneapolis businessmen and many 
union workers, and solidified opposing 
forces which moved inevitably toward 
new conflicts. 

Employers united in the Citizens Al- 
liance, a group of businessmen con- 
vinced that Communists sought to seize 
the city through labor unions; organ- 
ized workers banded behind militant 
leaders certain that the alliance wanted 
to crush unions and collective bargain- 
ing. 

Last week Hjalmar Petersen, Minne- 
sota’s Governor since the recent death 
of Floyd B. Olson, summoned National 
Guard commanders into conference. He 
might send them and their troops into 
Minneapolis; war had come again to 
the troubled city. 


STRIKE I: On Aug. 18, some 400 
truck drivers for twelve wholesale 
grocery firms walked away from their 
jobs. Their charge: employers had 
violated the agreement which ended 
the 1934 strike. The drivers demanded 
complete recognition of their union, 
written contracts, and higher wages. 

One firm capitulated last fortnight, 
to replenish retailers’ vanishing food 
stocks. Last week the other eleven, 
and the strikers, resisted the combined 
efforts of the United States Department 
of Labor, the National Labor Relations 
Board, State and municipal mediators 
to settle the walkout—and to end an- 
other which started the day after the 
truckers struck. 


STRIKE 2: When the Flour, Feed, 
Cereal, and Elevator Workers Union 
called a strike Aug. 19, it joined battle 
with the city’s major industry. 

Flour millers stood firm against strik- 
er’s demands for a six-day, 36-hour 
week and increased, uniform wage 
scales. The 2,100 strikers had closed 
39 elevators with a storage capacity 
of 63,500,000 bushels, and the plants 
of seven milling companies with a 
daily output of 47,000 barrels. 


STRIKE 3: Early this month the strike 
contagion spread—to relief workers. 
Inspired by the left-wing Workers Al- 
liance of America, 6,000 Minneapolis 
WPA clients proclaimed a “holiday.” 
They threatened a Statewide strike for 
a $20 weekly wage and a 30-hour week. 
On Labor Day, State Administrator 
Victor Christgau retaliated: ‘Unless 
you are on the job Tuesday [next day], 
every WPA project in Minnesota will 
be suspended immediately.” 

Rather than throw the State’s 47,000 
relief workers out of jobs, the holiday- 
makers surrendered last week. They 
won a single concession—four working 
days instead of five a week, to save car- 
fare. 


Our: Saturday the city’s Employer- 
Employe Board, established last year 
to arbitrate labor- disputes before they 
reach the strike stage, resigned en 
masse. The board’s members found it 
impossible to maintain peace in Min- 
neapolis. 
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“Bolshevismus ist Weltfeind Num- 
mer Eins!” 

Hundreds of thousands of Nazi Party 
Congress pilgrims last week caught up 
the theme of Germany’s new Hymn of 
Hate—Bolshevism is World Enemy No. 
1! In giant letters, it greeted them from 
Nuremberg lamp posts, theatre bill- 
poards, and street railings. 

For Stalin & Company the challenge 
had an anti-Semitic barb. The flaming 
anti-Moscow placards bore pictures of 
Red leaders grotesquely caricatured as 
Jews. 

Into drizzling rain, the Hymnogra- 
pher stepped out of Nuremberg station. 
“Heil Hitler!’”--dense crowds shouted 
the Nazi hallelujah. Centuries-old 
Franconian churches broke into jubilant 
chimes. 

Overnight the ancient city’s 400,000 
population had more than doubled. 
Nearly 200,000 Nazi political workers, 
137,000 Storm Troops and Special 
Guards, 100,000 Labor and Youth mem- 
bers, and thousands of other zealots 
jammed hotels and 21,000 tents. 

Adolf Hitler smiled. In his pocket he 
carried a big dose of Nazi fervor-physic. 
He had mapped a new three-point char- 
ter for the Third Reich: (1) economic 
self-sufficiency; (2) restoration of Ger- 
many’s lost colonies; (3) deadly oppo- 
sition to “Jew-fostered bolshevism.” 


PROCLAMATION: In the great vault of 
Luitpold Hall, lights went dim; 16,000 
Teutons stopped their babble. Viktor 
Kutze, brown-shirted Storm Troop 
Chief of Staff, intoned the Nazi necrol- 
ogy—names of 200 “murdered” mar- 
tyrs. 

From a platform where the Fuehrer 
and his aides sat in shadow, a lone 
voice chanted: 

“And they march in spirit in all the 
ranks!” 

Lights up! 

Nazidom—and the world—awaited 
the Leader’s message. 

“How our opponents would have 
laughed if I had declared on Jan. 30, 
1933, that in less than four years of 
National Socialist rule Germany would 
have reduced unemployment from 6,- 
000,000 to 1,000,000 . . . that the na- 
tional income would have risen from 
41,000,000,000 marks to 56,000,000,000 


The voice—and the words—were his. 
Yet Hitler merely listened. The procla- 
mation came from the lips of Adolf 
Wagner, the Fuehrer’s vocal “double.” 

“. . . that the Krupp works would 
again hear the rumble of machines 
working for Germany’s regeneration 
... that the Reich would have shaken 
off the chains of the slavery of Ver- 
Sailles ... regained its defense freedom 


Scorn vied with pride in the ringing 
words, 


ABROAD 








GERMANY: Fuehrer Marshals Nazi Hosts Against 


‘World Enemy Number 1’; Gives Reich Four-Year Plan 
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Luitpold Hall: ‘We will conquer under the sign of the Swastika’ 


‘ 


‘,.. that Germany would experience 
a great intellectual awakening without 
a single Jew having a hand in it!” 


PRocraAm: The proclamation switched 
to Nazi economics. Germany had two 
great deficiencies: (1) raw materials, 
with which to build armaments and 
swell exports; (2) food—Reich agricul- 
ture couldn’t fill the Teuton stomach. 


For these troubles, Hitler condemned 
the Allied powers. “If the German peo- 
ple had not been squeezed for fifteen 
years ... been deprived of all inter- 
national savings . . . lost all foreign 
investments .. . and colonies, we could 
master the problems much easier.” 

The voice unfolded an ambitious plan. 


“I therefore announce our new four- 
year program ... By 1940 Germany 
must be wholly independent of foreign 
countries in respect to all those mate- 
rials which can in any way be produced 
through German capability—our chem- 
istry, machine, and mining industries.” 

Only by completion of “this mighty 
German economic scheme’’—through 
intensification of the Reich’s quest for 
commodities like synthetic rubber, mo- 
tor-fuel substitutes, and artificial fab- 
rics—could the nation use its industrial 
exports to buy raw materials still lack- 
ing, and necessary foods. 


Co.onies: Again the Fuehrer*taunted 
Allied ‘“plunderers.”” Germany will not 
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Hitler Square, Nuremberg: 250,000 men marched 
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Adolf Hitler demands their return: Flags indicate the five World War victors holding Germany’s colonies 


“relinquish her insistence on a solution 
of her colonial demands .. .” 

He attacked Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
London’s ex-Foreign Secretary recent- 
ly declared that England should not 
even consider the return of the ex-Ger- 
man colonies—if the Reich needed raw 
materials, it could buy them. 

Hitler branded that statement as “no 
more intelligent” than Marie Antoi- 
nette’s famous remark. Louis XVI's ill- 
fated queen quipped at French revo- 
lutionaries who clamored for bread: 
“Let them eat cake!” 

The Fuehrer’s bid for ‘‘a place in the 
sun” revived the whole question of Ger- 
many’s 1,034,000 square miles of pre- 
war outposts (see map)—African and 
Pacific territories nearly six times as 
large as the Reich. 

Under the Versailles Treaty, Allied 
powers in 1919 received these lands as 
League of Nations mandates. Only ex- 
ception: 200 square miles on the Shan- 
tung Peninsula—ceded outright to Ja- 
pan and two years later returned by 
Tokyo to China. 

In world capitals, the imperialist 
sally seemed like a threat to go to war 
unless Germany could regain her for- 
feited possessions peacefully. 


But Hitler sought to calm internation- 
al alarmists. “I am convinced of the 
necessity for conserving Germany’s ex- 
ternal peace as I have conserved her 
internal peace...” 


PeriL: The specter of “attack from 
outside” brought the Leader to his 
Hymn of Hate. “Times are becoming 
evil. What we have preached for years 
as the greatest danger to the world... 
has become a terrible reality. Every- 
where the undermining work of Bol- 
shevist agents has begun .. .” 


The Fuehrer then told the world why 
Germany a month ago accelerated con- 
scription, adding 200,000 men to the 
Reich army. “We are not afraid of 
bolshevism . . .. We have awakened to 
its shameful Jewish doctrine of world 
incitement . . . Moscow’s summons to 
transform Spain into a heap of ashes 
will not be repeated in Germany... 


EUROPEAN 


Baron von Fritsch: Chief of Staff 


“That is the meaning of the military 
increase we have recently taken!” 


He dared Stalin. “Let the Bolshevist 
come with his Red star banner. We will 
conquer under the sign of the Swasti- 
ka!” 


ScaRE: Dawn over Nuremberg! A 
thunderous throb drowned the city’s 
waking murmurs. Citizens, in whose 
heated imaginations the Fuehrer’s anti- 
Soviet fireworks still blazed, sprang 
terrified out of bed. Um Gottes Willen! 
The Reds had come, with a mighty air 
armada, to execute swift revenge! 


Nurembergers had no cause for fear. 
Propaganda Minister Paul Joseph 
Goebbels had merely surprised them 
with a fleet of 400 bombers and attack 
planes. In perfect formation, dozens of 
squadrons dipped in salute over the 
Deutscher Hof. 


Nor had the Nazi Showman exhausted 
his props. Near the station he displayed 
a train of twelve scarlet coaches plas- 
tered with the Hymn of Hate. For 10 
cents citizens could inspect this exhibit 


—gape at picture galleries of Russian 
“Jews,” starving Soviet children, and 
hunger-emaciated corpses. 

In Zeppelin Field—great parade 
ground circled by 70-foot concrete 
banks—250,000 Nazis gathered at night- 
fall. Suddenly 150 searchlights shot 
skyward, forming a pyramid-like cano- 
py for the Fuehrer’s “altar.” 

In Hitler Square, medieval Nurem- 
berg market place, the Hymnographer 
viewed “one of the most beautiful sym- 
bols” of Teuton youth. Fifty thousand 
Labor Corps stalwarts goosestepped by. 
They carried knapsacks, blankets, and 
shimmering spades. The Fuehrer glori- 
fied them: “Germany has to work...” 


‘DUNDERHEADS’: Back in _ Luitpold 
Hall, Hitler played skittles with diplo- 
matic explosive. While war planes 
droned overhead, he thundered: “I am 
not in the fortunate position of Bolshe- 
vist Jews who command a superfiuity 
of land... They have eighteen times 
our territory—yet bolshevism cannot 
feed its people! What dunderheads they 
are!” 

His voice leapt to a climax. “If I had 
the Ural Mountains, with their incal- 
culable store of raw-material treasures, 
Siberia with its vast forests, the 
Ukraine with its tremendous wheat- 
fields, Germany under National Social- 
ist leadership would swim in plenty!” 


War: Hitler couldn’t aim his anti- 
Semitic fire at Moscow’s dictator. Sta- 
lin is as good an “Aryan” as any Nor- 
dic-blooded Nazi. Nor could he raise 
the bogy of proletarian Judaism in Rus- 
sia, whose 168,000,000 population con- 
tains less than 2 per cent of Jews. 

But Goebbels filled in the gaps. 
Breaking all records for peacetime 
diplomatic invective, the Nazi Minis- 
ter of Public Enlightenment declared 
that a 100 per cent Jewish triumvirate 
ruled Russia. ‘Herschel Yagoda, head 
of the Ogpu (secret police); Lazarus 
Mosessohn Kaganovich, Stalin’s father- 
in-law and Transport Commissar; 
Finkelstein Litvinoff, Foreign Affairs 
Commissar—all came from the ghetto.” 

Monday, the Congress ended with 2 
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mighty display by Chief of Staff Wer- 
ner von Fritsch’s army regulars. To 
these guardians of the Reich’s future, 
the Fuehrer said: 

“Germany has lost respect for democ- 
racies . . . Our sympathy is with au- 
thoritarian States.” Then: “I can nev- 
er make a pact with a regime of Bol- 
shevist Jews.” 


® Russo-German tension increased Ber- 
lin rumored: Hitler planned an immi- 
nent rupture of diplomatic relations 
with Russia. From Moscow came whis- 
pers: any moment, Stalin would recall 
Ambassador Jacob Souritz from the 
Wilhelmstrasse. 

The Kremlin kept silent, but Pravda 
pilloried the Reich. The Pravda even 
questioned Goebbels’s “Aryanism.” It 
called him a “bow-legged dwarf with an 
enormous, ridiculous hook nose who has 
escaped the Nazi sterilization law only 
by special favor...” 


FRANCE: Leftist Premier Lays 
Down the Law to Red Strikers 


Nearly four months ago Leon Blum 
fashioned a red and pink government 
of Socialists and bourgeois Radical So- 
cialists. The Right waited for im- 
patient Communists—who support the 
Premier but won’t join his Cabinet— 
to crack up the Popular Front. 

Conservative hope revived last week 
when Premier Blum flatly refused 
Communist demands that France sup- 
ply munitions to Red Madrid—Blum 
feared retaliation by the Spanish reb- 
els’ sympathizers, Germany and Italy. 

The next day 200,000 Paris metal- 
workers stopped work for one hour and 
threatened to protest further with a 
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general strike. A few minutes later a 
tough young man stood on the red car- 
pet of Blum’s Hotel Matignon apart- 


ment. The Premier told Maurice 
Thorez, Communist party secretary, 
to stop this nonsense; otherwise he 
would summon Parliament-—adjourned 
since mid-August—to a special session 
and ask for a vote of confidence. 

This threat—which, if carried out, 
might wreck the Popular Front— 
brought the Reds to heel. Two days 
later Thorez, backed by the 5,000,000- 
strong General Federation of Labor, 
promised no more strikes to aid Spain. 

Sanctioning the retreat are Moscow 
orders to relax Marxian orthodoxy and 
cooperate with the Socialists. A fort- 
night ago Communists demonstrated 
this by applauding Paris’s ally, Gen. 
Edward Rydz-Smigly, dictator of re- 
actionary Poland, and again last week 
by enthusiastically approving France’s 
new four-year, $1,000,000,000 rearma- 
ment program. 


Breap: Three months ago 1,000,000 
strikers occupied factories until granted 
15 per cent wage increases. Last week 
30,000 northern textile workers again 
sat down in the mills and demanded a 
15 per cent raise. 

They claimed rising prices—even 
bread jumped 12 per cent—absorbed 
their pay increases. Despairing em- 
ployers blamed higher labor costs and 
cried that another wage boost would 
shut down their plants. 

The chief cause of this stalemate 
is unchecked deflation, which re- 
stricts trade, industrial production, and 
credit. Economists have frequently 
pointed out the only way to end 
France’s four-year depression: deval- 
uation of the franc, bringing French 
prices in line with world prices. 

But Blum promised to uphold the 
franc. Like every other French poli- 
tician, he dreads the rage of millions 
of the middle class subsisting on tiny 
fixed incomes, who remember how the 
1925 inflation wiped out their savings. 


U. S. S. R.: ‘Scourge of God’ and 
Air Regiment Ready for Nazis 


For the first time since the Red 
revolution, astrakhan-capped Cossacks 
—“scourge of God” to Czarist Russia’s 
proletariat—last week clattered to war 
games as a unit. 

Near Minsk, close to Poland’s bor- 
der, they joined 300,000 other Soviet 
troops in four-day maneuvers—Stalin’s 
answer to Adolf Hitler’s threats. 

Observers from pact-bound France 
and Czechoslovakia attended, as did 
attaches from friendly Britain. But 
they saw little. Steel and concrete 
shafts swallowed whole regiments. The 
Soviet’s subterranean defenses——like 
France’s Maginot line challenging Ger- 
many’s western frontier—had no room 
for foreigners, even sympathetic ones. 
Only camouflaged tanks clanked about 
above ground. 

Later, necks craned back. With a 
heaven-splitting roar, giant troop 
planes crossed the “enemy line.” Then 





Presto! Parachutes bellied white 
against the blue, buoying 1,200 men, 
18 field guns, 150 machine guns. Eight 
minutes after the last man had toed 
the ground, the regiment had the of- 
fensive “enemy” on the defensive. 

War Commissar Klementy Voroshi- 
loff smiled: “Let the Fascist prepare. 
We were ready long ago.” 


BRITAIN: Traveler Tells Tale 
Of Shirts and Ships and Songs 


Journal of a vacationist: 

Aug. 5: Left Fort Belvedere early 
this afternoon. Flew to Calais, took 
train for Yugoslavia. 

Aug. 6: Stretched legs at Salzburg. 

Aug. 7: Arrived at Sibenik and 
sailed down Dalmatian coast on Lady 
Yule’s 300-foot yacht, Nahlin. Turned 
upper-deck library into bedroom— 
lower-deck cabins too hot. 

Aug. 12: Bought fisherman’s blue 
shirt, setting a fashion. Caught tuna 
fish. 

Aug. 15: Went ashore with Mrs. 
Simpson (nee Wallis Warfield of Balti- 
more) at Dubrovnik. Dined at Im- 
perial Hotel, waltzed on garden dance 
floor until driven away by crowd. 

Aug. 16: Went ashore again. Ate 
lobster. Bought canoe. 

Aug. 20: Arrived at Corfu. Dined 
ashore with King George of Greece. 

Aug. 21: Dined aboard Nahlin with 
cousin George. 

Aug. 25: Arrived at Athens. Rode 
up to Acropolis in George’s limousine. 

Aug. 26: Talked with George and 
his newly installed dictator, John 
Metaxas. 

Aug. 30: 


Left Athens. Ran into 
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nasty weather with rain squalls and 
rough sea. 

Aug. 31: Fast current carried Nahlin 
into half-raised drawbridge over Straits 
of Chalcis in Aegean Sea. Took snap- 
shots of slight damage. 


Sept. 1: Got a ducking when wash 
from Nahlin’s launch upset fishing 
skiff. 

Sept. 3: Arrived in Dardanelles. 


Visited Gallipoli war graves. 

Sept. 4: Arrived at Constantinople. 
Took pictures of former Sultan’s 
harem. Conferred with Kemal Pasha. 
Accepted offer to use Ataturk’s special 
train for trip to Vienna. 

Sept. 7: Lunched in palace at Sofia 
with Bulgaria’s King Boris. Met Queen 
Joanna. Dined in Belgrade with Paul, 
Regent of Yugoslavia. 

Sept. 8: Arrived in Vienna, went to 
old Bristol Hotel in the Ring. Motored 
to Diana Bad, took Turkish bath 


guarded by six detectives. Went to 
Dr. Heinrich Neumann, renowned 
specialist, with Mrs. Simpson. Had 


Adriatic salt flushed out of ear. 


Sept. 9: Saw Vienna Fair. 
flushed and X-rayed. Played golf. 

Sept. 10: More ear flushing. Shot 
twelve partridges. Dinner at Three 
Hussars with Mrs. Simpson, then “Du 
Lieber Augustin” at opera. 

Sept. 11: Lunched on lobster with 
mayonnaise, beefsteak, vegetable, and 
apfelstrudel. 

Sept. 12: Danced at Eden Bar. Gave 
performer 1,000 schillings for singing 
sentimental Alpine ballad. 

Sept. 13: Flew from Zurich back to 
Buckingham Palace. 


® Monday the Duke of Lancaster laid 
aside his vacation incognito and went 
back to work as King Edward VIII. 


® Sentenced Monday to one year’s hard 
labor: George Andrew McMahon, for 
“producing near the person of the King 
a pistol with intent to alarm His 
Majesty” on July 16. No one took 
seriously his claim that “a foreign 
power” hired him to slay the monarch. 
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COHINTZ FROM EUROPEAN 


In these honeycomb tombs poverty-stricken Spaniards brick up their dead, then (right) calcimine the exteriors in 
white—Spain’s mourning color. To shelter the revolution’s victims, workmen construct new catacombs (left) 


FAR EAST: Druggist’s Murder 
Brings Tokyo Fleet to China 


Through Pakhoi’s narrow, darkened 
streets, the mob roistered to the very 
eaves of Jyunzo Nakano’s store. In- 
side, the little Japanese druggist, his 
wife, and two children heard conspiracy 
whispered beneath the window. 

Fear tightened his lamplit face. In 
numb terror, he stared at the shop door. 
With the first rush, the murderers 
smashed it. Like vultures’ beaks, 
knives ripped his brown body. 

For the third time within a fortnight, 
a helpless Japanese had been sacrificed 
to Chinese nationalism and had failed 
to appease it. Only ten days before, 
Chengtu students had run amuck; in a 
hotel lobby, they had battered lifeless 
two Japanese newspaper men. 

Last week, the druggist’s death gave 
Japan opportunity for portentous 
action. Seven warships sailed down 
the China Sea, the Rising Sun flapping 
angrily over their taffrails. Until an 
investigating commission fixed respon- 
sibility for the Pakhoi murder, they 
would ride the tide of South China 
waters. 

Nanking protested. It could offer 
the commission no guarantee of safety 
in the Kwangtung Province port. 
Tokyo, eager for Chinese defiance of 
its armed forces, was counting on that. 


Hot-tempered, belligerent South Chi- 
nese, who cradled the republican revo- 
lution in 1911 and rebelled against Nan- 
king three months ago, are quick to 
pick a quarrel. 


If Nanking’s Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek did not war with Japan, the 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi Provinces 
would war with Nanking’s Chiang. In 
either event, the flinty Southerners 
hoped China would unite to reclaim the 
puppet State of Manchukuo. 

Chiang, who drops some of his war- 
lord’s swag into Methodist collection 
plates, succeeded in bribing Kwang- 
tung. But neighboring Kwangsi’s 


Generals declared the Central Govern- 
ment Commander-in-Chief could not be 
trusted. 

This insult showed that the Generals 
felt a new assurance. Under them, 
the vaunted Nineteenth Route Army, 
which withstood Japan’s 1932 assault 
on Shanghai, had reorganized. The 
troops had added to their heroic record 
by seizing the town of Pakhoi from 
Kwangtung—murdering Nakano in 
their enthusiasm. 


« 
SPAIN: Words of Pope Cheer 
Franco in Fight Against Reds 


Some of the 400-odd priests who 
crowded the hall still wore the rags in 
which they had escaped from Spain. 
When the side door opened and the 
frail, white-robed old man _ entered, 
they applauded. 

Pius XI raised both hands to silence 
them. Despite his 79 years, he walked 
steadily to the throne. His red-slip- 
pered feet firmly mounted the three 
steps, Then his voice rang out clear: 

“The Pope denounces to Europe and 
the world’”—a microphone flung his 
words across the continents—‘the 
danger inherent in this explosion of 
hate”—the Spanish civil war—‘this 
fruit of [Communist] propaganda!” 

For 40 minutes the Pontiff read. 
Sometimes he had to raise the manu- 
script close to his enfeebled eyes. When 
he touched on the “satanic sacrileges” 
and “fratricidal horrors” of Spain, his 
hands trembled. He demanded an in- 
ternational Christian crusade against 
Moscow. 

In this way, Monday, the Supreme 
Chief of the Roman Catholic empire 
added his voice to those of other lead- 
ers who openly blamed Spain’s massa- 
cres on the Third International. 


Horses: Massacre continued last 
week, despite efforts of foreign diplo- 
mats to halt the fratricide with an ar- 
mistice. 
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Food and milk ran low in Madrid. 
Yet Francisco Largo Caballero, new 
Russophile Premier, boasted of an “un- 
broken front of 115 miles’ protecting 
the capital. He predicted victory. 

The Whites, creeping closer and 
closer to Madrid, had more reason for 
optimism. With particular pride they 
pointed to the victory of Pico Pass. 

Some 1,000 Reds had occupied a 
seemingly impregnable camp dominat- 
ing this gap. They had women, mach- 
ine guns, two 75s, and an excess of op- 
timism. They built wooden shacks 
against next Winter’s snows—even a 
makeshift bullring. 

Through Pico Pass runs a highway 
from Talavera to Avila, spearheads of 
the White advance on Madrid. Gen. 
Francisco Franco needed this road to 
link his northern and southern fronts. 
But to conquer Pico troops must climb 
5,000 feet of rock and rubble to two 
8,000-foot summits dominating the pass. 

One night 1,000 horses clambered up 
the dizzy cliffs. They carried men, 
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From France, Irun’s refugees watch rebels keep the home fires burning 
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Barcelona supplied Fascist residents for the catacomb tombs 


machine guns, and grenades. Men 
couldn’t have borne the heavy loads and 
retained sufficient strength to fight. 


At 6 A. M. a picked hand-grenade de- 
tachment crawled within earshot of the 
Red camp. With a flashlight, the 
commanding officer signaled to the main 
forces on the two peaks. 


Lead rain drummed on the wooden 
huts. Hand-thrown thunderbolts of 
dynamite awoke the Reds. “Los moros, 
los moros!” they screamed. “The Moors 
are on us! Run before they rape our 
women!” 

The Reds ran. The victors surveyed 
a world of orange and lemon groves 
gently sloping toward Madrid and an- 
nounced: “Now we possess every moun- 
tain gateway to the capital.” 


Port: But a belt not less than 27 
miles wide separated them from their 
goal. Moreover, their main forces re- 
mained in the northwest, recovering 
from the war’s most important victory. 

Sunday, with the cooperation of 
Basque nationalists within San Sebas- 


tian, Gen. Emilio Mola’s troops cap- 
tured that Biscay coast port. This gave 
the Whites a much-needed outlet to the 
sea and cut off France as a source of 
supply for the Reds. 

A Latin-American diplomat, tempo- 
rarily refuged at Biarritz, remarked: 
“Now General Franco has all but won 
the war.” 

The provisional White regime at Bur- 
gos seemed to think so. It announced 
Spain would “become an enormous 
syndicate of producers, organized into 
corporations,” as in Italy; and “an im- 
perial power, taking a leading role in 
Europe.” 


ALLY: Burgos rejoiced not only in 
military victories but in a new proof 
of Portugal’s friendship. 

Last week Lisbon heard the crews of 
two of its warships planned to join the 
Madrid fleet. An armed detachment 
went to arrest the ringleaders—only to 
find themselves defeated by machine 
guns. But in the confusion four loyal 
cadets escaped, swam ashore, and gave 
the alarm. 


Just as the two ships started slip- 
ping down the Tagus River, Malaga- 
bound, coast forts boomed out and re- 
duced them to floating junk. 


After this incident Portugal reso- 
lutely refused to join a London confer- 
ence on neutrality and helped the 
Whites as much as it could without 
breaking off relations with Madrid. 


AUSTRALIA: 


Commonwealth Money forGuns 


Prosperity Gives 


Airports dot the Caroline Islands, 
which the League in 1919 placed under 
Japanese mandate. In event of war 
with the British Empire, the Pacific 
archipelago (now unarmed) would put 
Nippon bombers within a few hours’ 
flight of Australia. Goggled pilots 
could hedgehop New Guinea’s summits 
and cross the Torres Straits. 


Although dependent upon the mother 
country in such an emergency, the 
Down Under Commonwealth last week 
made an effort to tighten its own belt 
a hitch. R. G. Casey, Assistant Federal 
Treasurer, submitted the new budget, 
asking for the largest defense fund in 
peacetime history—$35,600,000. 

To the House of Representatives, 
Casey talked common sense: “Without 
being an alarmist, the government 
wishes the people to face the issue 
squarely. The burden entailed by pre- 
paredness is small compared with the 
human and monetary costs of war. 
Taking risks for peace hasn’t removed 
the dangers of war. We must take the 
world as we find it.” 

There seemed no doubt of the 
budget’s passage. Though it increased 
air, army, and navy items, it also in- 
cluded tax remissions of $21,311,000, 
fully restored public servants’ pay, and 
raised the old-age pension rate—thanks 
to general business recovery for which 
Premier Joseph A. Lyons’s Brain Trust 
takes credit. 
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TENNIS: Marvelous Marble, the 
New Net Queen; Same Old King 


Three years ago a _ 19-year-old 
bronzed Amazon became the talk of 
the tennis world. Alice Marble of San 
Francisco not only had unusual shots— 
drives to the corners a la Moody and a 
manly American twist service that 
bounced high to opponents’ backhands 
—but she was an eye-filling picture of 
the perfect woman athlete. She weighed 
150 solid pounds, stood an erect 5 foot 
7 inches on sturdy legs streamlined by 
becoming shorts, and had a brown, 
moon-shaped face radiating youth and 
energy. 

That Summer the heat knocked her 
out—at East Hampton, Long Island, 
she collapsed after playing 108 games 
with the thermometer at 104. The 
next year she suffered sunstroke in 
Paris. Thereafter, every time Miss 
Marble lifted a racket she felt a shoot- 
ing pain in her right side. 

Doctors diagnosed her ailment as 
pleurisy—an infection of the membrane 
lining the lung cavity—and ordered 
her to bed for a year. All exercise was 
forbidden, though she had grown up 
playing handball with her policeman 
brother Dan, runner-up in the national 
championship this year, and baseball 
with her brother Tim. 

She asked for a leave of absence 
from her secretarial job in a sporting 
goods store and went to a hospital. 
There her most fatiguing physical ex- 
ertion was reaching for a radio dial to 
tune in crooners, her heroes. 

Back on the courts this year, in a 
white jockey cap, Miss Marble once 
again demonstrated her power and cat- 
like footwork. But friends shook their 
heads; they observed that she was 15 
pounds under her former weight, her 
face thin and pasty; canoe-shaped lines 
underscored her eyes. Gossips whis- 
pered that she had an incurable disease, 
that she ought to quit tennis perma- 
nently if she hoped to live to middle 
age. 

Her triumph over Helen Jacobs in 
the finals of the National Women’s 
championship last week proved that 
she must be at least several sets away 
from the grave. 

After losing the first set, 4-6, Miss 
Marble let go a barrage of low, deep 
drives, both forehand and backhand; 
her drop volleys at the net left Miss 
Jacobs standing flat-footed on the base 
line. Whether or not the thumb that 
Miss Jacobs fell on and squashed in a 
practice match earlier in the week kept 
her from reaching the normal form 
that won her the net-queen title from 
1932 to 1935, Miss Marble seemed to 
have more speed and stamina; she ran 
out the match—6-3, 6-2. 


® Disturbing as this was to tennis ex- 
perts who like to think that their sport 
runs remarkably true to form, Donald 
Budge’s near victory over Fred Perry 
in the men’s finals was even more sur- 
prising. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES WITH THE NEw YORK YANKEES: Having sewedupthe American 
League pennant last week, the team’s officials wondered what National League team would 
meet them in the W orld Series, beginning Sept. 30. Top left, Col. Jacob Ruppert, Yankee 
owner; his beer advertises his baseball team and his baseball team advertises his beer. 
Top right, Business Manager Edward Barrow, the man who changed Babe Ruth from a 
pitcher into an outfielder. Below Barrow, Charles McManus, Yankee Stadium superin- 
tendent. Bottom row, left to right, William Willis, who passes on complimentary ad- 
missions; Arlie Latham, onetime Player-comedian who now sees that only writers sit in 
the press box; Captain Gargan, in charge of parking autos; Eddie Van, head toilet man; 
Joe Peck, chief usher. More Yankee workers 





Twice the dapper, clowning English- 
man, amateur ace of the world, stood 
two points from defeat. Budge won the 
first set, 6-2; Perry took the second by 
the same score and the third set, 8-6. 
Then Budge squared the match with a 
6-1 win in the fourth set, and piled up 
a 4-1 lead on his service on the final set. 

From then on, panther-footed Perry 
played better and better but red-haired 
Budge fired back red-hot bullets and 
hung on to 8-all. Then, after Perry 
broke service and ran ahead to 9-8, 
Budge wilted—from exhaustion. As he 
changed courts, he poured two cups 
full of water down his neck but that 
failed to revive him. Perry whacked 
over an ace for the final point—earning 
him the United States title for the third 
time. 

Perry won by a knockout but Budge 
won on points. The Californian made 
six fewer errors, one more placement, 
seven more points, and took one more 
game. 


POLO: Rough Gauchos Eager to 
Take Home Cup, Leave Horses 


This Saturday, for the first time in 
many years, a United States polo team 
rides into an international match as 
underdog. 

One reason why the Argentines are 


favored: only two of Uncle Sam’s quar- 
tet rank at the top of the game—the 
English-born Gerald Balding and Tom- 
my Hitchcock Jr., now playing better 
than he did a few years ago when he 
was called perfect. The other half of 
the team, George (Pete) Bostwick, 
pint-sized gentleman jockey, and John 
Hay (Jock) Whitney, heavy-set gen- 
tleman horse-owner, are just average 
good poloists. 

Rather than pick an all-star team to 
represent this country, the United 
States Polo Association, aware of the 
importance of team play, named the 
four mallet knights who won the Na- 
tional Open Championship. 

The Argentines started out last 
Spring as all-stars but, through a Sum- 
mer of constant play, have become a 
welded unit. In Europe they won the 
Olympic title; mauling Mexico, 15-5, 
and shutting out Great Britain, 11-0. 

Several of the Argentines, including 
Jack Nelson, 45-year-old captain and 
substitute, speak with an English ac- 
cent. But most of them look like their 
Irish ancestors and swing mallets shil- 
lalah fashion. 

They eat meat at every meal and be- 
tween chukkers pep themselves up by 
drinking their national beverage, mate 
(pronounced Ma Tay). They take 
turns sipping the green tealike fluid 
through a community metal tube. 

The Argentine’s most vicious polo 
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star is Manuel Andrada, 46-year-old 
back, one of the few players in the 
world who has no social background. 
He protects his goal with the gusto 
of Ching Johnson, hockey’s stone wall. 
Andres Gazzoti, swarthy Italian de- 
scendant, leads the attack. Since com- 
ing to America, he has suffered boils, 
been hit on the forehead by a mallet, 
and fallen off a horse and landed on 
his head; but he expects to be in the 
saddle against the Americans. 
However the two out of three se- 
ries for the Cup of the Americas may 
turn out, the Argentines do not ex- 
pect to lose financially—though they 
paid for the trip themselves, unaided 
py the Argentine Polo Association. 
Mostly wealthy ranchers and expert 
preeders of polo ponies, they hope to 


Grass groomers 


Score-card printer 


sell their string of 48 ball chasers 
after the matches. More than 70 per 
cent of American polo ponies have Ar- 
gentine blood; 65 per cent are mares. 
“Polo ponies,” says Captain Nel- 
son, “are like women—fickle as dice. 
A player who doesn’t know his mount 
well is handicapped. We are thor- 
oughly familiar with the traits of our 
ponies from long association.” 
Horsemen throughout the world re- 
spect the Argentines’ patience in de- 
veloping young horses for the game. 
Started at the age of 1, they are pitted 
against steers they can easily bowl 
over, never against horses that know 
how to bump back. This builds up 
confidence. Not until they reach the 
age of 5 are the ponies exposed to ri- 
vals who can hand out punishment. 





DECISIONS 
® That there is little to choose be- 
tween college all-star and professional 
football teams. Tuesday of last week 
the New York Giants defeated a team 
of amateurs, 12-2; the day before in 
Dallas, the all-stars topped the Chicago 
Bears, 7-6; and a fortnight ago, all- 
stars tied the Detroit Lions, 7-7. 


® With four sub-par rounds—67, 66, 
69, 69—Lawson Little led all rivals in 
the Canadian Open golf tournament at 
Toronto—his first important victory 
since turning professional last April. 
Chief change in his game since he 
started playing for cash: because he 
wants to please the gallery, he’s now 
one of the fastest, instead of the slow- 
est, linksmen. 
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Groundkeeper at home 


A boy sits behind home plate and relays umpires’ decisions to the scoreboard operator in center field 
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MEETING: Great Minds Continue 
Exchange of Ideas at Harvard 


Great minds continued last week to 
help Harvard celebrate its tercentenary 
(see page 30). Delegates straggled in 
from 42 countries: England sent 32; 
Scotland, 12; France, 19; Japan, 13; 
China, 9; India, 11. Thirty-six other 
nations sent 472 of their best brains to 
represent them. Nearly all of these 
men had papers to read before the con- 
ference on the arts and sciences. Out- 
standing men who read outstanding 
papers: 


Bronistaw MA.Linowski, author of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica’s section 
on marriage and probably Great Brit- 
ain’s greatest student of mankind, emi- 
grated to his adopted country from 
Poland in 1910. His parents—szlachta 
(landed gentry and nobility )—educated 
him as Cracow and smiled when he an- 
nounced he wanted to do research work 
at the British Museum. 


Since then Malinowski has packed 
his mouse-thatched head with enough 
wisdom for half a dozen men. He speaks 
German, French, Polish, and English 
—a fact which stood him in good stead 
last week as he bobbed from group to 
group, turning off one language and 
turning on another. 

He has lived with natives in the Tro- 
briand Islands, off New Guinea’s north- 
east shore, slept in Eskimo igloos and 
in the smelly grass huts of African 
blacks. From such experiences he fash- 
ioned his new approach to anthro- 
pology: culture is not contagious, does 
not spread like a tropical plague, but is 
a manifestation of the organized be- 
havior of men. It springs from local 
necessities of existence. 

To help prove his theory, the pleas- 
ant, keen-witted anthropologist con- 
ducted his listeners on a world tour of 
primitive peoples. First he paused on 
the dusty steppes of Central East 
Africa, home of the fierce, meat-eating 
Masai. “The Masai...” he found, “still 
remains at heart a gentleman robber, 
herdsman, cattle-lifter, and warrior.” 


When drought destroys the Masais’ 
herds, they swoop out of their cow-dung 
huts and pounce on their fat, flabby, 
banana-eating neighbors. They steal 
their neighbors’ cattle and slaughter 
their chieftains. But never will a Masai 
warrior eat a vegetable. One of them 
explained it to Malinowski: the earth is 
the mother, and it is wrong to scratch 
her body to raise food. 


From this fierce existence, Masai 
culture has evolved: laws built on 
strength of the individual; religion, on 
a rain-god who will make good graz- 
ing; and a morality not unlike that of 
any army camp. 

Next Malinowski stopped with the 
placid, peaceful Eskimos. Lack of 
neighbors and lack of anything to fight 
about has left them with a system 
without political chieftainship or law. 
They are, the anthropologist believes, 


“the forerunners of the Oxford Group 
movement.” 

Then the race researcher turned his 
attention to a common characteristic 
of human societies. “The anthropolo- 
gist is often asked by elderly ladies...” 


he said, “‘Is primitive man an indi- 
vidualist or Communist?’”’ His stand- 
ard reply: 


“Communism as public control of 
private property has always existed 
and must be present in every culture, 
simple and developed... 

“Complete 


communism of land 
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To help Harvard solve man’s problems, 
Carl G. Jung (upper left), Zurich, talked 
about psychoanalysis; Adolph Goldschmidt, 
Berlin, about art; John H. Clapham, Cam- 
bridge, about British Politics; Leopold 
Ruzicka, Zurich, about male sex hormones; 
and Hans Fischer, Munich, about chlorophyl 





actually under cultivation is never 
found in any primitive society.” 


ARTHUR STANLEY EDDINGTON, suave, 
cultured British astronomer and Plumi- 
an Professor of Astronomy at Cam- 
bridge University, paused in New York 
last fortnight to talk to ship-news re- 
porters. They asked a routine question: 
What kind of a world would scientists 
run? 

Eddington smiled and answered: 
“There are many branches of science 
and I belong to one of the most im- 
practical ...I can’t express an opinion 
as to how chemists or engineers might 
administer the world, but I think the 
world would be most unwise to give 
control to people like me.” 


Although the prospect of taking over 
the work of cigar-chewing politicians 
frightened Eddington, he had no fear 
last week when he took his audience 
into the interior of the sun. Sketching 
a picture of the great fireball, he told 
how it releases its radiant energy: 

“For fifteen years we have been hesi- 
tating between two alternative sug- 
gestions. The energy might be pro- 
vided by electrons and protons annihi- 
lating one another ...or... by trans- 
mutation of the elements. 

“The annihilation of a proton by an 
electron corresponds to the complete 
disappearance of a hydrogen atom. The 
energy released by the transmutation 
of a hydrogen atom into other elements 
is only about one 120th of the energy 
which would be released by its com- 
plete disappearance... 

“Attempts to decide between the two 
alternatives by astronomical evidence 
were inconclusive. But recent progress 
in physics seems to point decidedly to 
the transmutation hypothesis... .” 


Thus the sun, which loses about 
4,000,000 tons of mass a second, will 
burn 120 times longer than was pre- 
viously supposed. 


MERLE TuveE, Carnegie Institution’s 
atom smasher; EUGENE FEENBERG, Wis- 
consin’s nuclear physicist; KENNETH T. 
BAINBRIDGE, Harvard's researcher whose 
work will probably terminate in accu- 
rate determination of the masses of 
various atomic nuclei; EuGENE Wiener, 
Princeton’s atom architect, and others 
sat down in round-table discussion to 
bring atom knowledge up to date. The 
new picture: 

The nucleus, or core, of an atom oc- 
cupies about 1 per cent of the atom’s 
volume but accounts for 99 per cent of 
its weight. The whole atom—which 
operates somewhat like a solar system, 
the nucleus being the sun—is cemented 
together by a powerful cosmic force. 


The cementing cosmic force, as yet 
not fully explained, is apparently 40 
times as strong as any electrical or 
magnetic force. This being true, it is 
unlikely that physicists will ever smash 
into nature’s tightest bundle of matter, 
to release the furious energy Sunday- 
supplement writers dream about. 


JAMES BERTRAM COLLIP, 43, boyish- 
looking McGill biochemist, helped Bant- 
ing and Best develop insulin. Then 
continuing gland research, he isolated 
the secretion of the neck’s parathyroid 
glands, which govern bodily utilization 
of calcium and prevent bones from be- 
coming rubbery. 

Having accomplished these things, 
which represent a respectable lifetime’s 
work, he turned to the body’s Pandora’s 
box: the tiny pituitary gland at the 
base of the brain. Collip delved inte 
the pituitary and saw for himself how 
it controls such vital functions a9 
growth, sexual development, and car- 
bohydrate metabolism. Furthermore, 
he was largely responsible for discover’ 
ing that the pituitary acts as ring- 
master for other glands, cracking 2 
whip to make them dance. 

At Harvard last week Collip gave 2 
masterful summation of the whole 





Any car that bears the name Packard 


must be the top-quality car in its price class. 








PRESIDENT, PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


The 1937 Packard Six Touring Sedan 


This Vew Six changes the low-priced car picture 


Ts? performance-minded motorists, 
the chief lures of the new Packard 
‘ix are its astonishing activity, its 
ffortless handling, and the remark- 
ble comfort of its ride. 

To others, the principal attractions 
re the smoothness of the Packard- 
uilt 100 horsepower motor, the un- 
sual thriftiness of the car, and the 
elvet smoothness of its Packard 
ydraulic brakes. 

Yet, outstanding as these things are, 
here are two additional qualities 
vhich, more than any others, make the 
‘ackard Six unique in its price class. 

These are the qualities of long life 
ind lasting identity — two characteris- 
ics now combined for the first time in 
he low-price field. 

From the Packard Safe-T-Flex 


ASK THE 


individual wheel suspension to the 
Packard Angleset rear axle, there is 
built into this car all the long life for 
which Packards are famous. And pro- 
tecting this long life are the unmis- 
takable Packard lines—the changeless 
lines that insure you against driving 
a “style orphan” a year or so after you 
buy your car. 

Because the Packard Six is the 
product of Packard’s 37 years of ex- 
perience in building fine cars, because 
it is a brother of the most sensational 
car in years —the Packard 120— it is 
a car that will completely rearrange the 
lower-price car picture. 

Your Packard dealer is anxious to 
lend you a Packard Six. He is anxious 
to show you that no car is easier to 
buy out of income. Drive the car. 


MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


Get the facts. Then see if you'll be 
content to own any other car. 


Every Tuesday Night —THE PACKARD 

HOUR, starring Fred Astaire—NBC Red 

Network, Coast to Coast, 9:30 Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time. 
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The 261,000 h.p. generators of the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, 2 
Ala., send their flanged shafts into the Tennessee River below 





INTERNATIONAL 
Electricity is made commercially in two ways: water 
is the basis of each. Boulder Dam uses falling water 





EWING GALLOWAY NESMITH 
At the control board of the New York City power system, Water cannot travel cross-country Power is sent 
men work night and day adjusting the 3,000,000 h.p. load in wires, but water-made power can local use. Sub 
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NESMITH : DOUGLAS FROM GENDREAU INTERN 
Into this house goes the power to One pull or push of a giant knife- Modern electrical power and its ti ‘ns 
cook, to see in the dark, to hear music switch can stop or start an industry mission make mass production pos: ble 
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TSCHIRA FROM EUROPEAN 
n the Kip’s Bay Station of the Consolidated Edison Co., New York, water does 
ot fall, but is heated by coal and, in the form of steam, turns the generators 
NESMITH 
Using the water-wheel principle, steam jets 
whirl this great Westinghouse turbo-generator 
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ances at a pressure too high for new use for electricity on the farm: current is Aided by power from river- or coal-fed tur- 
ike this reduce and distribute it run through a fence wire to keep pigs in check bine, a modern farmer sharpens his plowshare 
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NESMITH ‘ PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 
i e leaves its coal in the powerhouse, Elec- The crowning achievement of the American power industry is the 
mes carry 10 per cent of all rail passengers beauty of a modern -city (Chicago) at night. (See sBusiness.) 
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OURAGE... to make finer whiskey 


H™ easy it would be for us 
to take short cuts—and give 


you a whiskey almost as good as Paul 


Jones! 


But we’re just old-fashioned enough 
to cling steadfastly to the slow, time- 
proven methods of distilling that we’ve 
used for over seventy years, and give 
you— Paul Jones! 


One sip of this noble, rich, deep- 
flavored whiskey will tell you why 
we’re such sticklers for quality—and 
why, for four generations, Paul Jones 
has been known as one of America’s 
truly great whiskies! 


A GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY 
SINCE 1865 


Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Louisville & Baltimore, makers 
of Four Roses (94 proof), Old 
Oscar Pepper (90 proof), Mat- 
tingly & Moore (90 proof)—all 
blends of straight whiskies. 
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gland situation. He told how he be- 
lieved the pituitary was responsible for 
jnnumerable child-behavior problems 
and how the nervous system brought 
irresistible forces to play on the en- 
docrine system. 

A case history pointed up the latter 
contention. A diabetic patient, who 
had taken too large a dose of insulin 
and was suffering from a shortage of 
plood sugar, staggered into a drug- 
store. He knew a chocolate bar would 
remedy his difficulty, possibly save his 
life. The stupid druggist, seeing the 
man’s stagger and hearing his almost 
incoherent speech, assumed he was 
drunk and threw him out. 

The still-conscious patient became 
enraged. This stimulated the adrenal 
glands—the glands which give man 
emergency energy. He managed to 
get to his feet and walk to another 
store where he bought and quickly 
gobbled a chocolate bar. Adrenalin, 
poured into the bloodstream, had 
hoisted blood-sugar content and given 
him a brief respite. 


MEDICINE: Pampered Patients, 
Cold Showers, Blood Pressure 


To cure patients, most physicians 
resort to injections, doses, and diets. 
Physical therapists attack disease from 
the outside: electric knives slice ton- 
sils; ultraviolet lamps fight tubercu- 
losis; and X-ray movie cameras photo- 
graph the stomach in action. 

Last week at the fifteenth annual 
session of the American Congress of 
Physical Therapy, 1,000 mechanical- 
minded M. D.’s thronged New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. In lobbies and 
corridors they inspected 120 exhibits 
of new instruments and methods. In 
converted ballrooms and dining rooms 
they listened to 90-odd papers dealing 
with everything from posture to can- 
cer. The most interesting: 


HYPOCHONDRIA: Dr. Robert H. Ken- 
nedy, Associate Professor of Clinical 
Surgery at Columbia University, warned 
against prolonging treatment and let- 
ting patients accustom themselves to 
the comforts and idleness of convales- 
cence: “Each treatment makes the pa- 
tient feel better. As long as he is un- 
der treatment, he does not have to re- 
turn to work ... The gravity of the 
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Masaharu Anesaki took a vacation from Tokyo’s Imperial University; The Svedberg, 
from Sweden’s Upsala; Bernardo Alberto Houssay, from the University of Buenos Aires 


patient’s injury is increasing in the pa- 
tient’s mind . . . When told he is ready 
for discharge, he will insist on further 
treatment. A neurosis has de- 
veloped under our eyes. It may take 
longer to cure this neurosis than to 
treat the original injury.” 


SHOWERS: To Hollywood and fiction 
writers, a cold morning shower is the 
sine qua non of every healthy, vigorous 
go-getter. But Dr. Hans J. Behrend 
of the Hospital for Joint Diseases, New 
York, last week discouraged the prac- 
tice. He prescribed a spray at body 
temperature just before retiring. 

“Those in robust health and with 
good circulation can overcome the 
strain engendered by the cold show- 
er,” he said. “But those less fortu- 
nate, particularly ... anemic and older 
people, may suffer serious damages. 
Colds, feebleness, and fatigue are some 
of the harmful effects . . . Those who 
have made a habit of it may lessen 
the possible strain... by regulating 
the flow of water so that the shower 
shifts from lukewarm to hot, or from 
hot to cold, slowly and gradually.”’ 


BLoop PREssuRE: Thirty-three years 
ago, Dr. C. Ward Crampton of New 
York began examining college athletes 
to determine their fitness for stiff com- 
petition. During routine tests, he found 
an occasional wide disparity between 
a man’s blood pressure while standing 
and while prone. Study convinced him 
that low vasotone was responsible. 

A large network of veins in the ab- 
domen, so elastic they can absorb all 
the body’s blood, relaxes when the body 
is weakened. Instead of returning to 
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Meghnad Saha traveled around the world from India; Kiyeshi Shiga, from Japan 


the heart, the blood collects in these 
veins—low vasotone. When one stands 
erect, the condition is emphasized. Un- 
der a diminished load, the heart races; 
without enough blood to nourish it- 
self, it flutters and may stop. 

Dr. Crampton went further. He dis- 
covered that a large difference between 
standing and prone blood pressure 
means low resistance to shock during 
operations. Last week he announced 
a chart to help surgeons eliminate 
deaths from operation shock. When 
vasotone falls below a definite point, 
they must let patients rest before op- 
erating; when immediate action is nec- 
essary, injections of digitalis will boost 
blood pressure. 


+ 
CHEMISTRY: Research Results 


Told at Pittsburgh Convention 


While Harvard’s guests were analyz- 
ing the many aspects of man, the 
American Chemical Society was in 
Pittsburgh last week making inven- 
tory of six months’ laboratory work. 
They talked about products that will 
be on tomorrow’s bathroom shelves and 
about new atomic juggling that will 
make steel stronger, synthetic resins 
tougher, food better, and fertilizers 
more potent. 

The shower of 500 papers—products 
of industrial, government, and univer- 
sity research—included: 


ViTAMIN A: Twenty-two years ago 
Dr. Elmer Verner McCollum, young 
University of Wisconsin researcher, fed 
rats on a restricted diet. They refused 
to grow. When he added butter fat, 
and later egg yolk, they once more 
resumed normal development, and he 
looked for a “yet unidentified dietary 
factor.” He discovered Vitamin A. 

Since then scientific workmen have 
found this vitamin in yellow vegeta- 
bles, fish, and animal livers. Lack of 
it, they discovered, caused the painful 
eye disease xerophthalmia. Further- 
more they suspected it might be the 
“anti-infective” vitamin, one that wards 
off disease. These suspicions were par- 
tially confirmed last week by Drs. Sam- 
uel W. Clausen and A. B. McCoord of 
the University of Rochester Medical 
School. 

The two researchers set out to find 
how Vitamin A acted in the body dur- 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Dr. Morris Fishbein: ‘Premature,harmful ..” 


ing illness. By drawing off blood sam- 
ples and testing them for the vitamin, 
they first discovered that man can 
draw on his vitamin supply in the 
liver and rush it to various spots in the 
body where infection is present. 

Studying pneumonia, they found that 
during the disease’s acute stages blood 
vitamin content dropped near zero. Ten 
days after the crisis, the content un- 
accountably shot far above normal. 
Probable explanation: the body, hav- 
ing learned the vitamin fights the dis- 
ease, manufactures quantities of it. 

The researchers concluded _ that 
“Vitamin A must play an important 
part in the struggle of the human body 
against disease...” 


ARTHRITIS: Economically the most 
devastating of all chronic diseases, ar- 
thritis costs the nation an estimated 
$200,000,000 a year in lost labor. The 
painful joint inflammation, which crip- 
ples but does not kill, has been at- 
tacked on a hundred fronts. Some doc- 
tors recommend heat packs and mas- 
sage, others gold salt injections, and 
still others extraction of teeth and ton- 
sils. 

Dr. Herman Seydel, Jersey City man- 
ufacturing chemist, last week described 
an original course of medication. Throw- 
ing out the old theory that the disease 
is caused by bacterial infection, Dr. 
Seydel believed arthritis was caused by 
toxins thrown off as a result of stagna- 
tion of intestinal fluids. As a remedy 
he used a complex drug—calcium dou- 
ble salt of benzyl succinic and benzoic 
acids. Last week he reported wide suc- 
cess in the past two years in treating 
chronic cases, some of which had been 
present 25 years. 


Scarcely had his paper been released 
when Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
American Medical Association’s Jour- 
nal, snorted: ‘“Unwarranted, premature, 
and harmful publicity.” He protested to 
the chemical society for “aiding the 
premature and unethical exploitation 
of this proprietary.” 

Dr. Seydel snapped back: “The medi- 
cal association accepts things only when 
they have whiskers on them.” 





Angered, Dr. Fishbein sat down and 
wrote a roasting editorial in The Jour- 
nal. The drug, he said, was a proprie- 
tary which had been on chain drug- 
store shelves for more than a year; 
tests at New York Post-Graduate Hos- 
pital “had found it useless in arthritis.” 


Mort cep TEETH: Water from muddy 
Midwest rivers must undergo complex 
processing before it enters city mains. 
First mud and debris is removed in 
large filter beds. Then chemicals are 
added to destroy contaminating bac- 
teria from up-river sewers. Chlorine, 
which usually contains fluorides, is the 
most commonly used bactericide. 

Although chlorine has little or no 
adverse physical effect, the fluorine— 
even in concentrations of as little as 
one part in a million—mottles teeth, 
giving them a brownish cast. It also 
loosens fillings and hoists dental bills 
from childhood through adulthood to an 
estimated $1,000. 

To study this problem H. Gladys 
Swope and Robert H. Hess of the 
Kansas State Board of Health went to 
Chetopa, one of the State’s greatest 
problem centers. Nearly all the town’s 
children had either brown or black 
teeth—result of city water containing 
six parts per million of fluorine com- 
pounds. 

The investigators searched for some 
inexpensive compound that would re- 
move the contaminant and finally hit 
upon ‘“defliuorite.”” This substance, 
packed in drinking faucet filters, will 
remove fluorine compounds and should 
give Chetopa’s future generations white 
teeth. 


Common Coup: Doctors generally re- 
ly on hit-or-miss questions and an- 
swers to find whether certain individu- 
als have a natural predisposition to 
Winter colds. In Pittsburgh last week 
Dr. Arthur Locke of the city’s Western 
Pennsylvania Hospital told how he had 
reduced this to a mechanical process. 

He put patients on a stationary bi- 
cycle apparatus and made them pump 
themselves into a state of breathless- 
ness in a two-minute period. During 
this excessive energy output they 
breathed through a “metabolor’—an 
apparatus that measures oxygen con- 
sumption. 


If they consumed 1,500 cubic centi- 
meters of oxygen per minute per square 
meter of body area, it indicated the 
body marshaled protective forces rapid- 
ly by hurrying oxygen to hungry mus- 
cles. This group received a rating of 1. 
If they consumed only 900 c.c.’s their 
rating was .6—which Dr. Locke called 
“good.” If they were below .5—con- 
sumed less than 750 c.c.’s of oxygen— 
they were “poor” and sure to catch 
colds. Further observation checked 
his index figures: 64 per cent of those 
with a rating above .6 averaged less 
than one cold apiece last Winter; 80 
per cent of those below .5 averaged bet- 
ter than four colds apiece. 

With predisposition thus checked, 
doctors can treat patients before they 
start sniffing. Then they can check 
results. In his series of tests Dr. Locke 
found that injections of antuitrin from 


the pituitary gland, cortin from the 
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Dr. Herman Seydel: It must have whiskers 


adrenals, salt water, and liver extract 
were most effective in lowering sus- 
ceptibility. 


Wnuisky: Chemists long ago deter- 
mined that whisky was only alcohol 
and water plus a few tenths of one per 
cent of “higher” alcohols such as amy], 
butyl, and propyl. Decrease of the 
quality of this minor fraction—fusel 
oil—determined whether a whisky had 
age, bouquet, and mellowness. Efforts 
to synthesize this factor failed; other- 
wise the best bonded whisky would 
cost but a few pennies a pint. 

W. B. D. Penniman, Dudley C. Smith, 
and E. I. Lawshe of Baltimore, report- 
ing on the chemist’s problem in this 
field, sneered at the old bugaboo of 
fusel oil, the morning-after horror of 
all prohibition-era drinkers. They told 
how a British chemist, Alfred H. Allen, 
purposely mixed 2 per cent fusel oil 
with whisky and drank the mixture for 
three weeks without ill effects. Hence 
microscopic quantities present in most 
whisky are harmless. 

Fusel oil, which superstitious drink- 
ers wastefully and futilely try to slosh 
off tops of new bottles, comes from one 
source, chemists believe. After yeast 
has consumed all the sugar in a mash 
it attacks the remaining nitrogenous 
material. Its feasting produces fusel 
oil. 


Cortin: The adrenal glands are built 
much like a golf ball. The outside 
rind—or cortex—-supplies the vital hor- 
mone cortin. The inside, which corre- 
sponds to a golf ball’s rubber-band core, 
supplies the violent heart stimulant, 
adrenalin. This substance is well known 
and widely used. Without cortin life 
cannot exist. 

By running hundreds of pounds of 
adrenal gland rinds—taken from cat- 
tle—through a meat chopper and then 
resorting to tedious purification proc- 
esses, Dr. Frank A. Hartman, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo scientist, isolated rea- 
sonably pure cortin in 1927. Subcu- 
taneous injections of the material kept 
21 adrenalectomized cats alive weeks 
after they should have died. 

It also kept a man whose skin was 
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pronze-yellow with Addison’s disease— 
caused by lack of cortin—alive weeks 
after death was expected. These dra- 
matic facts sent a whole legion of men 
scurrying to cortin research. Physio- 
logical effects were sorted out: too 
much of it caused excess facial hair and 
deep voices in women; too little during 
childhood caused “infantilism’’—failure 
of the body to mature; it apparently 
erased tubercular lesions in lungs. 

While doctors tabulated these data, 
chemists were trying vainly to fit to- 
gether carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
atoms to make cortin artificially. Last 
week partial success was indicated by 
three Mayo Clinicians, Drs. Harold L. 
Mason, C. S. Myers, and Edward C. 
Kendall. Working with juice extracted 
from cattle glands, they isolated a 
white, crystalline substance which clin- 
ically had much the same effect as 
cortin extract. It kept adrenalecto- 
mized animals alive—the acid test. The 
new substance—which contains 21 car- 
bon, 28 hydrogen, and 5 oxygen atoms 
arranged in a complex pattern—dif- 
fered in only one way: for some rea- 
son unusually large doses were required. 

That the chemists might have stum- 
bled on something interesting is indi- 
cated by another fact. By slicing 2 
carbon, 4 hydrogen, and 2 oxygen at- 
oms off the new chemical, they found 
injected doses would grow combs on 
capons. This is the routine test for 
the male sex hormone. 


. 
PHOTOGRAPHY : 


Makes Three-Dimension Prints 


New Process 


From Civil War days down to the 
early part of this century, no parlor 
table was complete without a stereo- 
scope. Peering through lenses at two 
pictures of the same object, taken at 
slightly different angles, resulted in 
startling, three-dimensional effects. The 
effort to apply this principle to still- 
and motion-picture photography has 
sent more than one photo-engineer to a 
premature grave. 





Douglas F. Winnek looks at one 


When a 29-year-old New York in- 
ventor, Douglas F. Winnek, announced 
he had solved the problem, Manhattan 
editors lifted eyebrows and assumed he 
was just another earnest enthusiast 
mistaking photographic distortion for 
the third dimension. When the young 
president of the New York Photo- 
graphic Society showed them last week 
perfectly flat pictures of bunches of 
grapes begging to be picked, their 
doubts disappeared. 

A pair of eyes see an object from 
two different viewpoints. Spaced 214 
inches apart, the right sees a little 
farther around the right side of the ob- 
ject; the left, around the left side. The 
slight difference in what each eye sees 
gives perception of depth. Three- 
dimensional pictures must give each 
eye a distinct picture to look at. 

Winnek takes his photographs with 
film—sensitive side away from the 
light—on the front surface of which 
are cut minute ridges, from 100 to 300 
to the inch. The light rays striking 
each ridge split into two and cast two 
sets of shadows on the negative. The 
negative is printed on a _ similarly 
ridged positive. Result: the right eye 
can see only the picture registered by 
one side of each ridge; the left eye, 
only that recorded by the other. The 
brain relates the two pictures and per- 
ceives depth. 

The discovery is a natural successor 
to the three-dimensional X-ray picture 
that Winnek displayed last year to 
New York radiographers. The films 
should be on the market three months 
hence and will work in any camera. 

Meanwhile, the mild-mannered in- 
ventor is busy adapting the process to 
magazine use. This he thinks he has 
solved by means of a new varnish de- 
veloped for him by du Pont. The “tri- 
vision” photograph is engraved, then 
printed. On a coat of the quick-drying 
varnish a heated roller cuts the almost 
invisible, 300-to-the-inch ridges which 
will separate the two pictures for the 
eye. These complexities will doubtless 
limit magazine use of the process to 
glossy covers and inserts. 
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three-dimensional photo, then snaps another 


SCREEN: ‘The Yellow Cruise,’ 


Film Record of Asian Journey 


Seven years ago Georges-Marie 
Haardt, French explorer, dropped into 
see his friend Andre Citroen, then the 
“Ford of France.” The motor magnate 
had backed two of Haardt’s caterpillar- 
truck expeditions in Africa. Now 
Haardadt asked him to finance an odyssey 
across Asia. 

Citroen wrote a check, and the ex- 
plorer started preparations. They took 
two years. After the specially built 
trucks were completed, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment revoked permission to pass 
through Turkestan. It was necessary 
to redesign the vehicles for the terrain 
along a new route. 

Haardt decided to split the expedi- 
tion into two parts, each comprising 
seven tractor-trucks. The Pamir 
Group, under his command, would clank 
east from Beirut in Syria, across Per- 
sia, over the Himalayas, into China. 
The China Group, led by Naval Lt. 
Victor Point, would start from Peiping 
and meet the other group at Kashgar, 
in Sinkiang, China’s westernmost prov- 
ince. 

In April, 1931, Haardt’s oufit—offi- 
cially the Citroen Central Asia Expedi- 
tion—roared out of Beirut on its 8,000- 
mile trek. A year and a half later the 
members were back in Paris, minus 
their leader and a good deal of equip- 
ment. But they had a sound film which 
the most conservative Hollywood press 
agent would dub “colossal.” 

Released nationally this week by the 
French Motion Picture Corp. under the 
caption, “The Yellow Cruise,” the pic- 
ture is no dreamy travelogue. It is an 
exciting and beautiful record of a jour- 
ney to legendary lands. Two trucks 
carried nothing but movie-making gadg- 
ets and a staff of sight and sound 
men. Over the route which Marco Polo 
rode on camelback, through the souks 
of Kandahar and the snow deserts of 
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2. Georges-Marie Haardt commanded the expedition. 3. Soon after starting from 
Beirut, the seven caterpillar-trucks crawled past the ruins of Baalbek, Syriq 


t 


1. A Buddha at Bamian, Afghani- 


stan; 175 feet tall and 13 centuries old 


5. Afghanistan’s native dancers turned 
out in full costume for the camera man 


4, At the Jhelum River, on the way to Srinagar, India, the 
travelers lashed boats together to make impromptu ferries 


a 
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6. After abandoning their truck at Gilgit, the explorers hired 7. In a Pamir valley they found — = 


mountain ponies for the ascent into the lofty Himalayas for a chukker of polo among the pe 
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SYRIA TO CHINA 


8. Yurts (felt tents) made warm sleeping quarters when 9. But the party set up canvas tents again 
they camped in the 20,000-foot Kashgar Mountain range after the descent to the Plain of Kashgar 


bene 


10. ‘Ships of the desert’? were employed to 11. Though designed for land travel, the four-legged freighters 
transport the adventurers across the Gobi proved competent to carry cargoes safely across shallow rivers 
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12. The expedition paused near Peiping, 13. One of Haardt’s two groups 14. This stone elephant helps the 
Otographed several handsome horses started westward from Peiping stone horses guard the Ming tombs 
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Tibet, in forgotten lamaseries, and 
along the corpse-strewn streets of 
Shanghai, the cameras clicked and the 
microphones listened. 

From Bagdad, where the late King 
Feisal greeted the party, the cater- 
pillars crawled across the Persian plains 
and climbed into savage Afghanistan. 
At the Khyber Pass a kilted Scots 
regiment’s band skirled a Highland 
pibroch. Then came the Himalayas and 
tough going, up to the hurricane deck 
of the world. At 20,000 feet, the party 
encountered yurt villages where a few 
miserable Tibetans and moth-eaten 
yaks spin out a thin existence in thin- 
ner air. 

At the town of Gilgit they had made 
radio contact with the China Group 
which was being detained by a Chi- 
nese war lord near Urumchi, Sin- 
kiang. The General had requisitioned 
all their apparatus and cooped them 
up in a wire-enclosed camp. Haardt 
and his companions switched to ponies 
and camels—faster than tractors among 
the peaks—and pressed on to Urumchi. 
The General shut them up with their 
friends. 


A month later the General let them 
set out again. Some of them headed for 
the coast by way of Peiping. When they 
reached Shanghai it was being pounded 
by Japanese artillery. From there, some 
of the party started for Indo-China. 
Haardt, weakened by the long jour- 
ney, sailed for Hong Kong. He was 
tired, he said, and wanted to rest. He 
died a few days later. 


“ 
OTHER OPENINGS 


Sing, Baby, Sing (20th Century-Fox): 
' There’s no mistaking the inspiration be- 
hind this hilarious comedy despite the 
producers’ assurance that its resem- 
blance to the late Barrymore-Barrie 
cross-country goose chase is pure coin- 
cidence. Egged on by her movie agent, 
Joan Warren (Alice Faye) throws her 
hooks into America’s Leading Actor, 
one Bruce Farraday (Adolphe Menjou). 
The publicity wins Joan half a dozen 
contracts. Bruce takes the stratagem 
agreeably, and the two limelighters, 
warbling the title song, go merrily off. 

Der Kampf (Amkino): This is prop- 
aganda. Flicker fans whose eyes glaze 
at films made to arouse indignation had 
better look elsewhere. But it will doubt- 
less please those who enjoy an emotion- 
al evening at the expense of the Brown 
Shirts. A group of anti-Nazis expelled 
from Germany acted, directed, and pro- 
duced “Der Kampf” (“The Struggle’’), 
which traces the progress of the Nazis 
through the Reichstag fire incident. 


The Texas Rangers (Paramount): A 
Western in which the bandit reforms 
himself and his humorous pal, both of 
them pinning on the badge of the Rang- 
ers. In good time, for the honor of the 
force and the love of the Colonel’s 
daughter, the hero shoots down his old 
outlaw pal. Bandit: Fred MacMurray. 
Humorous pal: Jack Oakie. Colonel’s 
daughter: Jean Parker. Outlaw pal: 
Lloyd Nolan. 
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HARVARD: On Her Tercentenary, 
Her Sons to Her Jubilee Throng 


In the course of the last century, 
even schoolboys learned to repeat the 
ancient slander: “You can tell a Har- 
vard man anywhere, but you can’t tell 
him much.” This month, however, 70 
of the world’s wise men puttered about 
the Yard, invited by the university to 
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bee paid the next yeare and 2007 when 
the worke is finished, and the next 
Court to appoint wheare and what 
building.” 

“The next Court” and the sessions 
after it decreed that “the colledg is 
ordered to bee at Newetowne,” and 
“that Newetowne shall henceforward 
be called Cambrige.’’’ With these ster- 
ling gestures, the Bay Colony passed 
up an offer of 300 acres along the 
Marblehead seashore for a house and 
one-acre lot among the cow yards of 
Cambridge. The acquisition was prompt- 








Harvard, 1776: Three barracks for 1,680 Continentals 


tell Harvard men, and the nation at 
large, as much as they could. 

For between departure of the Sum- 
mer School’s’ sun-bleached nymphs 
and arrival of the callow frosh, Har- 
vard College celebrated this year the 
300th anniversary of its founding on 
the shores of New England. Samuel 
E. Morison compiled an official history 
for the celebration. From every field 
of knowledge scholars brought fat brief 
cases and disgorged the contents on 
2,500 assembled teachers and research- 
ers (see page 20). Sept. 19, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, 04, was scheduled 
to speak. 


> 


‘First FLower . .”: Pomp, circum- 
stance, and considerable folderol at- 
tended the tercentenary. There was 
little of that in 1636. Late in the after- 
noon of Oct. 28 the Great and General 
Court of little Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony, presided over by a 23-year-old 
Governor, Sir Harry Vane, was in ses- 
sion in Boston. 

Drowsily it voted George Munnings 
51 (£) “in regard of the losse of his eye 
in the voyage to Block Island,” re- 
stricted the sale of lace for garments, 
and chose John Sanford purveyor of 
arms and munitions and cannoneer for 


“Boston. These matters out of the way, 


“the Court agreed to give 400] tcwards 
a schoale or colledge, whereof 2001 to 


ly christened the College Yard to dis- 
tinguish it from the other corrals. 
Harvard still calls its campus the Yard 
to distinguish it from other campuses. 

According to an early Colonial pros- 
pectus, the most laudable motives in- 
spired the new “schoale.” ‘One of the 
. . . things we longed for, and looked 
after was to advocate Learning and per- 
petuate it to Posterity; dreading to 
leave an illiterate Ministery to the 
Churches, when cur present Ministers 
shall lie in the Dust.” 

The first presiding officer of the col- 
lege was hardly what the fathers en- 
visaged as a godly man. Nathaniel 
Eaton, a scant 27 years of age, was a 
full-grown rascal. He beat his assistant 
with a walnut cudgel, “big enough to 
have killed a horse,” absconded with 
half the college endowment, and even- 
tually died in a debtors’ prison in Eng- 
land. Mrs. Eaton denied putting ‘‘goat’s 
dung in their hasty pudding,” but ad- 
mitted short rationing the beer and 
making bread of “heated, sour meal.” 


*, . Or Tnem Wicperness . .”: Part 
of the funds with which Master Eaton 
went South came from the oral bequest 
of a dying fellow Britisher, lately come 
to the Colonies—one John Harvard, 
son of a butcher and a cattleman’s 
daughter. To the college he left all his 
books and half his property. The books 
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have been lost, and nobody knows ex- 
actly where the property was. But the 
donor’s name achieved an unexpected 
immortality: duly grateful, the General 
Court decreed “that the colledge agreed 
upon formerly to bee built at Cam- 
pridg shalbee called Harvard Colledge.” 

The most jealously private of modern 
universities, Harvard for nearly two 
centuries was the protege of the State 
—decreed, directed, and endowed by the 
government. Contemporary presidents 
who relieve millionaires’ consciences 
by lightening their pockets would con- 
sider the early grants chicken feed— 
with some reason, for the first con- 
tributions were levies of one peck of 
grain apiece from every New England 
family. 

Harvard’s only reliable income de- 
rived from tolls on the Charlestown 
ferry. Even those weren’t very re- 
liable at first, since the fare was in 
current small change—wampum peage. 
The president complained that college 
coffers contained most of the fake 
wampum in the Commonwealth, and 
what could he do with a lot of old 
shells anyway? 

The president’s budget was £175, out 





in infant baptism. Enrollment ran 


from about 12 to 60. 

Harvard had little but its pride, but 
it had plenty of that. Uncompromis- 
ingly it nailed up its classical curricu- 
lum of “the Liberal Arts, the Three 
Philosophies, and the Learned Tongues.” 
Undergraduates could coast through 
college if they wished. If they wanted 
a degree, however, they had to be 
scholars, able to dispute in Latin and 
to parse their Greek and Hebrew. 


*, . Catm Risine . .2: The rewards of 
this academic virtue were slow in ar- 
riving. But they came. By the time 
Samuel Adams and John Hancock were 
mustering the Sons of Liberty and 
swearing off tea, Harvard had found 
its feet. Though the almost treeless 
Yard was still pimpled with outhouses, 
gracious halls—Massachusetts, Holden, 
Hollis, Stoughton College, and Harvard 
—decorated the green. Graduating 
classes jumped to an average of 46. 
The degrees which Harvard presidents 
charily awarded came to be accepted in 
England as equivalent to an Oxford or 
Cambridge B.A. The _treasurer’s 





HARVARD FILM SERVICE 


Harvard, 1936: Seven barracks for 1,800 upperclassmen 


of which he cornered £55 for his own 
salary. Students usually paid tuition 
in kind—parsnips, malt, meal, butter, 
and shoes—and provided their own 
knives and spoons. Only plutocrats 
used forks. 

‘. . STaR oF THeEiR Nicat. .”: Har- 
vard’s first hundred years were the 
hardest. With a few books and tele- 
scopes, three buildings, a tiny teaching 
staff, and a handful of meagerly pre- 
pared students, it had the equipment 
of a backwoods high school. A passion- 
ately dogmatic and tyrannical com- 
munity surrounded it—as the college 
found in 1654 when President Dunster 
“resigned” because he did not believe 


ledgers showed an income of more 
than £1,500. 

Came the Revolution, and Harvard 
adjourned to Concord while 1,680 Con- 
tinental soldiers stacked arms in the 
Yard and bivouacked in the dormi- 
tories. Harvard Hall yielded half a 
ton of its precious roofing for ammu- 
nition. 


‘, . THROUGH CHANGE . .’: Harvard's 
second century hopped off on the right 
foot, but bogged down badly toward 
the end. The foundations for a uni- 
versity were laid with the Medical 
School in 1783. Under President Kirk- 
land’s glorious reign, this was soon fol- 
lowed by the School of Law in 1817. 
Though the State subsidy was lost, 





funds increased as tuition rose to the 


spectacular height of $55. 

In this “Era of Good Feelings,” clubs 
sprang up all over Cambridge, serious 
and otherwise. The Phi Beta Kappa 
chapter had been there since 1781. The 
Hasty Pudding, the Med. Fac., and the 
Porcellian began their mottled history. 
The curriculum was overhauled, wid- 
ened, and modernized. 

However, under Kirkland’s successor, 
Quincy, Harvard betrayed all the less 
pleasant aspects of its stern intel- 
lectualism. Degenerated into a mental 
drill ground, a graveyard of the imag- 
ination, it suffered consequent riots 
from exasperated students. Bombs 
went off in chapel; Quincy’s effigy was 
hung on the Rebellion Tree; juniors 
wore crape on their arms, and the 
whole sophomore class was fired. 

Strife, overt or covert, was the rule. 
Students regarded tutors as “lately 
emerged from the dunghill,” and tutors 
considered themselves officers in a re- 
formatory. As a result, in 1836 (when 
“Fair Harvard” was first sung) Har- 
vard had fewer graduating than Union, 
Dartmouth, Princeton, or Yale. 


‘. . AND THROUGH STORM . .”: Mud- 
dling along under scholarly but in- 
effectual presidents, Harvard reached 
the Civil War without mishap and 
without distinction. In 1861, most of 
the Southern enrollment was lost as 
the Carolinians hustled back to get 
into uniform. But though enough Har- 
vard men died freeing the Negroes, 
most of them were alumni; few, under- 
graduates. All was quiet along Lake 
Quinsigamond, where Harvard and 
Yale rowed off their annual boat race 
as usual. Nobody in either crew en- 
listed. 

By the time the fracas had subsided, 
Harvard had nearly spent its second 
wind. It had elegant traditions and 
quite a lot of ivy, but so had half a 
dozen other schools. 


As soon as Dr. Charles William Eliot 
picked up the drooping reins in 1869, it 
became apparent that the college was 
off on a momentous buggy ride. Only 
35, but tough-minded, Eliot laid down 
his plan: ‘“We mean to build here, se- 
curely and slowly, a university in the 
largest sense.’”’ He did. The institution 
was “house-cleaned” and renovated. 

To philosophy he gave William 
James, Josiah Royce, George Santa- 
yana, and George Herbert Palmer; to 
history, John Fiske, Henry Adams, 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Charles Haskins, 
and Edward Channing. He created the 
first department of “political economy” 
(economics) in the country, topped by 
Frank W. Taussig and J. Laurence 
Laughlin. English could boast Le- 
Baron Briggs, Barrett Wendell, and 
Charles Townsend (Copey) Copeland. 
Fine arts had Charles Eliot Norton. 

Eliot’s work comprised more than 
star collecting. He organized the first 
regular Summer School. He built the 
Business School. He established a 
graduate school in every major depart- 
ment of the curriculum. He developed 
the elective system of studies: students 
had an a la carte selection of courses. 
He jacked up entrance requirements 
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till Harvard earned the reputation of 
being the hardest place to get into 
north of the White House. 

What Eliot did, staggering in detail, 
is even more remarkable in the large. 
If Harvard is known for intellectual 
discipline, for a mature attitude toward 
its students, for free concourse of lib- 
eral minds, the credit is Eliot’s. He 
rescued the heritage of Harvard’s first 
century from the doldrums of its sec- 
ond, added to it, and passed it along. 

Dr. Eliot retired to his five-foot shelf 
just as World War clouds were rolling 
up. From his vantage point he saw 
the university plunge into a patriotic 
nightmare. While his successor, Ab- 
bott Lawrence Lowell, was urging all 
the young men to become officers, 
Lowell’s own eventual successor, James 
Bryant Conant, was perfecting poison 
gas over in the chemistry lab. Univer- 
sity buildings again became barracks. 
Every undergraduate bundled into a 





DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 
President James B. Conant: Chemist 


uniform. Medical, naval, radio, and 
law units were mobilized. The Daily 
Crimson screamed encouragement. 
More than 11,000 _ students 
alumni enlisted; 373 were killed. 


and 


Brick: With the return to normalcy, 
Lowell’s Harvard entered its period of 
greatest physical expansion. Eliot had 
made a university, but it needed to be 
housed. 

From the Charles to Memorial Hall, 
buildings mushroomed in lush Georgian 
profusion. Interested in breaking up 
college cliques, Lowell—himself a 
“Boston -Brahmin” .—constructed the 
Freshman Halls. This move made 
notable inroads on the “Gold Coast” 
—stamping ground of the rich boys— 
throwing swells and yokels together in 
common quarters. But it took the 
House Plan years later to wipe out the 
caste system of rooming. 

One fine day in the Fall of 1928, Ed- 
ward S. Harkness, snubbed. by his own 
Yale, walked into President Lowell’s 
office and offered him $3,000,000 of his 
Standard Oil fortune for new con- 
struction. Fairly chortling under his 


mustachios, Lowell took him up, waxed 
so enthusiastic that Harkness raised 
the ante to $10,000,000. 

By 1930 the red and blue towers of 
the first two houses pricked the Cam- 
bridge sky. After two revered presi- 
dents, they were called Dunster and 
Lowell. Five more units followed. The 
territory sandwiched between the Yard 
and the river was successfully cluttered 
with giant dormitories of red brick, 
each with its own dining room, library, 
squash courts, music rooms, common 
rooms, and master’s house. 

Not wholly concerned with brick, 
Lowell tightened scholastic standards, 
broke in a full-fledged tutorial system, 
and set up fellowships for brilliant 
graduate students, giving them three 
years of uninterrupted study at $1,500 
a year. To Harvard men his achieve- 
ments, academic and architectural, will 
live long. 


‘De HarvarpDs’: Three hundred years 
of change show up less strikingly in 
terms of curricula and buildings than 
in terms of the Harvard man. If “in- 
difference” is the predominant trait of 
the contemporary undergraduate, “hell 
raising’”’ was the keynote of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century lads. 

They weren’t bashful. When Presi- 
dent Hoar took over in 1672, they “set 
themselves to Travestie whatever he 
did and said, and aggravate every thing 
in his Behaviour disagreeable to them, 
with a design to make him Odious’— 
until he resigned in despair and died 
of a broken heart. 

President Holyoke, whom the boys 
referred to as “Guts,” declared on his 
deathbed: “If any man wishes to be 
humbled and mortified, let him become 
president of Harvard College.” To 
President Langdon went an undergrad- 
uate delegation with this valentine: 
“As a man of genius and knowledge 
we respect you; as a man of piety and 
virtue we venerate you; as a president 
we despise you.” President Willard 
had no happier time: students “on their 
way to College grossly insulted the 
President by shouts and yells, chal- 
lenges, curses, threats of laying siege 
to, undermining, and burning his house.” 

Recent Harvard classes have staged 

a few riots, one of them (1931) quelled 
by tear-gas bombs. But they’ve been 
friendly, informal affairs. A mild, open- 
minded fellow, the modern Harvard 
man will listen to anyone, even a cop. 
At football games he cheers about as 
frequently for the other side as his own. 
Consistently Republican, he yet sup- 
ports liberal clubs, attends radical lec- 
tures, reads The Nation and The New 
Republic. 
- Made individualistic by his anonym- 
ity among MHarvard’s numbers, . he 
possesses little class, college, or house 
spirit, prefers to go his own way, 
speaking to a few people, ignoring the 
rest. Except for a few minor symp- 
toms, such as a battered hat, a green- 
baize bag for his books, and a tweed 
coat, he looks much like any other 
young citizen using a library. 


Cuemist: Alumni and savants- who 
attended the intellectual jamboree this 
September didn’t catch many glimpses 


of President Conant except when he 
loomed up on the lecture platform to 
welcome, preside, or instruct. During 
his predecessor’s incumbency, Lowell's 
stooped contemplative figure could be 
seen almost daily in the Yard, occa- 
sionally vaulting hedges, briskly out- 
pacing undergraduates, and trailing 
his half-blind spaniel, Phantom. 

Conant, a lanky, obscure chap, am- 
bles rarely, and is even more rarely 
recognized. Students know little about 
him, but what they know they like. 
Just after he came in, he stopped the 
7 A.M. clamor of the Harvard Hall bell, 
allowing freshmen to doze through 
breakfast. November and April grades 
have been dropped for upper classmen, 
and distribution and language require- 
ments liberalized even further. Out of 
a copious budgetary hat he has pulled 
roving professorships and national 
scholarships. 


Conant’s have _  be- 


predecessors 





WIDE WORLD 
President-emeritus A. L. Lowell: Mason 


queathed him a magnificent plant, a 
horde of competent professors, and a 
fine cultural tradition. 


INVENTORY: Widener stands in the 
Yard, hoarding most of the largest 
library in the world—almost 3,000,000 
books, rare manuscripts, and student 
theses. Off to its right stands the 
Fogg Museum with magnificent re- 
sources of ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern art; to the north lie the great lab- 
oratories, the Law School, and the Ger- 
manic Museum; to the south the seven 
Houses and the Indoor Athletic Build- 
ing; and beyond them and across the 
Charles, the stockade of the Business 
School. 


Approximately 8,000 students reg- 
ister every Fall (with 1,700 teachers 
to handle them), 3,800 in the college, 
the rest parceled out among the uni- 
versity’s wings. Down by the river 
hundreds of shells—eight-oared, fours, 
doubles, singles, wherries, and barges 
—are stacked up in Newell and Weld 
Boathouses. On Soldiers Field are the 
stadium, baseball cages, the new Dillon 
Field House, baseball diamonds, and 
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eight gridirons. Set down here and 
there are 90 tennis courts. 

Geological, paleontological, anthropo- 
logical expeditions set out every year 
from Cambridge to the ends of the 
earth. Astronomers scavenge for new 
planets, and meteorological stations 
chart high- and low-pressure areas as- 
siduously. 

Backing up all this are a $128,109,121 
endowment, 67,000 alumni, and 145 
Harvard Clubs. 


But the university’s chances of sim- 
ply cultivating its own rich garden and 
letting the world take care of itself rode 
out with the horsecar. Willy-nilly, 
Harvard’s future is bound up with the 
fate of the class to which it belongs. 


Economics: Not from the average 
alumnus’s slim wallet come the moneys 
that pay professors, biddies, Yard cops, 
waitresses; that buy the books for huge 
Widener Library; that establish scholar- 
ships and chairs of philosophy; that 
build and heat and furnish the recita- 
tion halls, dormitories, laboratories; 
that provide the big maintenance force 
to keep the works running. Those vi- 
tal funds, the lifeblood of a huge or- 
ganism like Harvard, flow from the 
generous pocketbooks of the very rich. 


But it’s on these groups that the 
cleaver of taxation falks with increas- 
ing force and frequency. Soak the 
rich, and you soak Harvard’s finances 
right where it hurts. 

Tied at one end of the scale by the 
nature of its endowment, Harvard is 
tied at the other by the nature of its 
enrollment. Notwithstanding scholar- 
ships and student jobs, the college must 
derive its major enlistment from those 
who can pay $1,200 a year for the 
privilege. 


Powitics: Because of this alliance 
with wealth, and because Harvard men 
are considered snooty by Massachusetts 
voters, the university expects trouble 
with the Legislature. The corporation 
wonders how long Boston and Cam- 
bridge will refrain from taxing the 
biggest plum in the State. 


Last Spring, Conant tangled with the 
Legislature over its attempt to force 
all teachers to sign a special oath up- 
holding the Constitution, Old Glory, 
and the government. Hearst editorials 
excoriated in brilliant adjectives Har- 
vard’s opposition to the plan, and 
American Legion posts bubbled with 
indignation. But Conant and most of 
his professorial staff saw in the pro- 
jected bill a dangerous precedent: State 
control of collegiate opinion. It was 
the university’s old fighting point: 
academic freedom. Harvard has usu- 
ally been willing to tolerate the outside 
world, but the outside world hasn’t 
always reciprocated. 


Interference from without is an old 
Harvard story. The early presidents 
had to contend with the Puritan Com- 
monwealth. Dunster was made to re- 
sign. President Locke followed suit in 
1773 because a maidservant in his 
bachelor household became “great with 
child.” In the 1830s President Quincy 
had to battle the public to retain a pro- 


John Harvard: ‘O, relic and 
Type of our ancestors’ worth’ 


fessor who believed in freeing the 
slaves. 


The same trouble cropped up again 
with Evolution in the ’60s. For de- 
nouncing the war against Spain, Charles 
Eliot Norton was threatened with tar 
and feathers. Hugo Muensterberg said 
a kind word for Germany in 1915 and 
was accused of being a spy. And when 
in 1919 Harold Laski spoke up for the 
policemen on strike in Boston, the city 
wanted his scalp. 


BETWEEN THE Horns: Harvard lost 
its fight against the teacher’s oath, and 
the bad blood shown in the scrap fore- 
shadows future attempts to restrict 
professors. The menace of taxation— 
directly upon itself or indirectly upon 
its supporters—hovers over the ter- 
centenary hubbub. After 300 years 
Harvard finds itself watching with 
acute discomfort the political weather- 
cock, fearful that a swing to the left 
means amputation of its endowment, 
a swing to the right, renewed inva- 
sions of its academic freedom. 
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PRESBYTERIANS: Poor Parson 
Sets Forth His Church’s Sins 





“It would be better if a doctor of 
divinity who is pastor of a city church 
and a member of one of the boards 
should write this article. Against such 
a man, nobody could raise the cry of 
sour grapes.” Last week these words 
opened an article, “If This Be Trea- 
son—” in The Presbyterian Tribune. 

Pulling no punches, the Rev. Ware 
W. Wimberly, pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, Greenfield, Iowa, under- 
takes “the unpleasant task of setting 
forth three glaring sins of the Church.” 

1—Important church committees 
never have “a chairman who hailed 
from a poor kirk and a small town... 
If there’s a village preacher among 
them he must feel as out of place as 
would a Georgia cracker at a court 
function.” Further, when the General 
Assembly meets, why are the speakers 
always big shots? Mr. Wimberly thinks 
officials ought to invite “some preacher 
of no great shakes like myself ... Do 
those who usually address the assembly 
change the course of human events?” 

2—Highly paid parsons get under 
Mr. Wimberly’s skin, too. He admits 
he was shocked “the other day” when 
he “heard of a minister whose annual 
salary is $10,000.” This sum, fe notes, 
is “almost as much monthly as many 
of us get‘annually.” The pastor thinks 
“the next assembly might appoint a 
committee of inquiry, to inquire as to 
how true to its Lord that church is” 
which pays some ministers so much 
they can “afford trips to Palestine,” 
while others get so little they can 
“barely afford trips to presbytery” 
meetings in near-by cities. 

3—The “sin” that really upsets Mr. 
Wimberly is “this farcical, and tragic, 
business of the D.D. degree.” He can’t 
agree that “it is much funnier than it 
is vicious” and gives two examples: a 
minister serving as a college field- 
worker during the depression “was 
granted a D.D. in lieu of a salary.” 
Another newly created doctor confessed 
to Mr. Wimberly how he happened to 
add the coveted two letters to his 
name: “ ‘I was sent East by one of our 
schools to interview certain wealthy 
Presbyterians about possible contribu- 
tions, and the college trustees thought 
a doctor would get farther than a mere 
reverend...’ 

“Let the laymen exchange sly grins 
at this highly diverting practice of 
their spiritual leaders’ seeking doubtful 
honors by what are too often doubtful 
means,” he cautions, “but I advise min- 
isters strongly against it.” 

Mr. Wimberly doesn’t blame the col- 
leges—‘‘they are hard pressed”—or the 
ministers—‘“self-preservation is a law 
of life’—-but he has a remedy: “Confer 
the degree on all who complete a pre- 
scribed course or... who have com- 
pleted the present prescribed course, 
and... have served the Church a re- 
quired number of years. Either do 
that or abolish it.” 
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MILLIONS saved for 
POLICYHOLDERS? |= 


“Find Out How!” 


@ Many thousands of business leaders 
from coast to coast are now concen- 
trating their business and personal 
insurance in Mutual fire companies 
because of the substantial savings this 
type of insurance offers. 

But there is more to it than that! 
For no straight-thinking executive 
would consider a method of saving 
money that was not entirely sound... 
entirely safe. 

The savings of Mutual fire insurance 
are the result of a sound and thrifty 
principle of business operation, con- 
ceived nearly 200 years ago, and which 
has endured ever since! It has endured 
by giving its policyholders sound pro- 
tection, thorough service, prompt 
payment in full when losses occur, and 
a substantial reduction in net cost 
through the prevention of losses 
and annual savings returned to the 
policyholders, 

Send now for a booklet that tells the 
Mutual story. Address the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 


919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


Companies and the 
American Mutual 
Alliance, li isa 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 


This seal identi- 
fiesamembercom- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 


























SURVEY: 
Forecast by 2 German Flights 


Transatlantic Service 


Droning down in a wide circle, a 
trim all-metal German flying boat 
landed smoothly at Pan American Air- 
ways’ provisional transatlantic terminal 
at Port Washington, Long Island, last 
Saturday afternoon. Sailboats, launches, 
small boys in canoes crowded in on the 
Aeolus as a base crew moored her near 
her sister, the Zephir, arrived two days 
before. 

Flight Capt. Hans von Engel was 
soon telling reporters in excellent Eng- 
lish of his flight “without incident” 
from Bermuda. The previous day he 
and his crew of three had battled head 
winds from the Azores almost into 
Hamilton—much the same conditions, 
though not so stormy, as the Zephir 
had met on her nonstop flight direct 
from the Azores to New York. “At 
times we flew less than 50 feet off the 
water ...a type of flying we have 
found highly efficient...” 

Carefully he and Flight Capt. Joachim 
Blankenburg of the Zephir explained 
the flights and their purpose. Both 
planes had been catapulted from the 
“mother ship’ Schwabenland steaming 
off Horta in the Azores. Each had 
had a definite survey assignment— 
correlation of weather encountered 
with that forecast, tests of harbor con- 
ditions in Bermuda: and New York 


and of radio direction finders. 
Most important, these flights and 





others scheduled for the near future 
would show the effectiveness of the cat- 
apulting technique for launching heavy 
planes. Germany's big air line, the 
Deutsche Lufthansa, had used it since 
1934 in spanning the South Atlantic 
with planes of only moderate range. 

At first two mother ships provided 
mid-ocean stops. A plane would take- 
off from a harbor on the African coast. 
alight in the open sea near the first 
ship, taxi onto a big canvas apron tow- 
ing behind it, be hoisted on board. Re- 
fueled, it was shot from a 100-foot 
compressed-air-driven catapult to fly to 
the next ship. 

So efficient became the catapults that 
the planes could be launched with more 
load than they could lift from the sur- 
face of a harbor. 

Later the development of 10-ton Dor- 
nier 18’s of the Aeolus and Zephir class 
permitted the mother ships to be moved 
close to the African and South Ameri- 
can shores, and the planes crossed non- 
stop after the initial catapulting. Since 
February, 1934, 198 successful cross- 
ings have been made, only three flights 
delayed, only one plane lost. 

If granted final American permission, 
Germany, using two or three mother 
ships, could easily establish a plane 
service across the North Atlantic by 
next Spring. With Britain’s permission 
to use Bermuda and Portugal’s to use 
the Azores, a single ship base would 
be ample. Chief limitation: the rapid 
acceleration of the catapult requires 
each crew member to brace head and 
shoulders carefully against padded 
rests, and practically prohibits the 
carrying of passengers. 





INTERNATIONAL 


Two 500-horsepower Diesel engines, mounted in tandem, drive Dornier 
DO-18 flying boats. To refuel the Zephir and Aeolus, Lufthansa_called for 
—not high-test gasoline—but ordinary No. 2 household furnace oil 
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ND CREAM, 





| time is any time .. . but 
friendly times are best... for Teacher’s 
Scotch is a man’s Scotch, and it’s hearty 
good company... It has friendship’s 
mellow warmth... It’s an honest whisky 


. .. It’s the Scotch your friends expect. 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow and London 
Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York City. Importers since 1794 
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Pr OWER: Government and Utilities Get Together, 
Welcome Experts of 54 Nations at World Conference 


In 1923, D. N. Dunlop, a British engi- 
neer, had a big idea. Realizing that 
steam and electric power are swiftly 
altering the life of mankind, Dunlop 
asked himself: why not a world con- 
ference to promote international co- 
operation among engineers, .statesmen, 
scientists, and economists? 

Dunlop sold his idea to government 
officials. As a result, more than 1,000 
delegates from 43 countries attended 
the first World Power Conference at 
the British Empire Exhibition, Wembly, 
in 1924. : 

Six years later a second conference 
was held in Berlin. On that occasion 
3,891 delegates heard Owen D. Young, 
chairman of General Electric Co., 
speaking by short-wave radio from San 
Francisco, invite the conference to 
America in 1936. 


CONCLAVE: Last week delegates to the 
Third World Power Conference assem- 
bled in Washington. With them came 
delegates to the Second Congress on 
Large Dams, a conference offshoot. To 
foot the bill Congress had appropriated 
$75,000 and the utilities had chipped in 
$100,000. 

Although advance ballyhoo had esti- 
mated the attendance at 3,000, only 
about 2,000 showed up. Of the 600 dele- 
gates from 54 foreign countries the 
most prominent were Dr. Julius Dorp- 
mueller, president of the conference and 
head of Germany’s government-owned 
railroads; Henri de Fontanelle, presi- 
dent of France’s Central Committee on 
Coal Mines; and Sir John Cadman, 


# 








chairman of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
Others included utilities executives, 
government administrators, engineers, 
economists, and scientists. 

Taking as a general topic ‘National 
Power Economy,” delegates had pre- 
pared in advance some 325 papers on 
eighteen subheads. Among them were 
(a) public versus private ownership of 
utilities, (b) holding companies, (c) 
rural electrification, (d) reorganization 
of utility distribution networks, (e) 
conservation of coal and oil, (f) na- 
tional power policies. 

Amounting to an encyclopedia of the 
world’s power resources, the papers 
when assembled will fill seven volumes 
and 6,000 pages with some 2,000,000 
words. Estimating that it would take 
a reader as fast as Floyd Gibbons eleven 
days and nights merely to skim through 
the material, conference officials barred 
the reading of papers. Instead sum- 
maries were printed in four languages 
—English, French, German, and Span- 
ish. During the six days of the confer- 
ence the summaries were discussed. 


Between sessions, conferees visited 
exhibits showing the development of 
American power resources during the 
past 50 years. Climaxing the week’s 
social festivities, a banquet was held 
Thursday night for 1,700 persons in the 
waiting room of Union Station. 

Friday afternoon President Roose- 
velt addressed the conference in Con- 
stitution Hall: “We are going to see 

electricity and power made so 
cheap that they will become a standard 


NEWSPHOTOS 


FISHERMAN: Built by the Bath Iron W orks for the Forty Fathom Fisheries of Boston, the 
new Diesel-powered fishing trawler Storm took her shakedown trip out of Boston Harbor 
last week. In contrast with the standard Grimsby-type trawler in use on both sides of the 
Atlantic for the past 30 years, the new vessel has shower baths for all hands and drying 
rooms for wet clothing. Her most radical innovation is an air-cooled fish hold, lined with 


pure nickel to provide a rustproof surface. By reducing the hold’s temperature to 33-36 


degrees Fahrenheit, Storm’s owners hope to avoid the hot-weather spoilage which amounts 
to as much as 20 per cent in standard trawlers. 





article of use ... for every home with- 
in reach of an electric-light line.” 

Quoting Charles P. Steinmetz’s re- 
mark that electricity is expensive be- 
cause it isn’t widely used and isn’t 
widely used because it’s expensive, the 
President declared that if present Fed- 
eral power projects aren’t sufficient to 
break the vicious circle, “the influence 
of additional meritorious projects await- 
ing development can be added.” 

At the conclusion of his speech the 
President pressed a gold key which 
started the first generator in the power 
house at Boulder Dam (see page 22). 


SQUABBLE: Highlight of the confer- 
ence was the battle between the Amer- 
ican delegates favoring and opposing 
State regulation of utilities. Represent- 
ing Mayor Fiorello La Guardia of New 
York, Maurice P. Davidson told a meet- 
ing that the only way to reduce elec- 
tric rates was to threaten public owner- 
ship. As a protest against that sort of 
talk, eight utilities executives left the 
conference. 

Others who felt that the United 
States must plan or perish were Arthur 
E. Morgan, chairman of TVA, and 
Stuart Chase, economist. In another 
paper Basil Manly, vice chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission, pro- 
posed regional pooling of government 
and private power under a Federal 
agency. 

Chief defender of privately owned 
utilities was Floyd L. Carlisle, board 
chairman of Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York. Emphasizing the fact that 
they weathered the depression without 
borrowing from the government, Car- 
lisle asserted that privately owned utili- 
ties are less expensive than municipal 
to operate if taxes are deducted from 
private rates. He also produced figures 
to show that kilowatt-hour sales per 
customer in the United States exceed 
those of any countries except Norway 
and Switzerland. 


At the final conference session Satur- 
day, Dr. William F. Durand of Stan- 
ford University was elected president 
to succeed Dr. Dorpmueller. Site of the 
1942 conference will be announced by 
the executive committee within a year. 


® For the benefit of visiting scientists 
and engineers, nine tours were sched- 
uled—four preceding and five coming 
after the conference. Itineraries in- 
cluded inspection of power projects in 
New York, Boston, Schenectady, Ni- 
agara Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chica- 
go, Zanesville, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
the Tennessee Valley, Montreal, Otta- 
wa, and the Pacific Coast. 


® Looking toward the day when the 
earth’s fuel and power resources will 
be exhausted, Dr. Charles G. Abbot, 
executive secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, intrigued delegates with a 
solar-heat engine. Reflecting the sun’s 
rays by means of concave aluminum 
mirrors, the present model of the ma- 
chine drives a 1%4-horsepower motor. 


But the concentrated sun rays over- 
heated the black liquid, called “aro- 
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chlor,” used in the machine. Some solder 
melted, and the arochlor leaked out 
onto the Smithsonian Institution’s back 
yard. Undaunted, Dr. Abbot told the 
distinguished scientists: “. . . the ma- 
chine, however crude it may seem a 
century hence, will enable the power in- 
dustry to make the transition from 
coal and oil.” 


RADIO: Makers Expect Big Year, 
Tempt Public With 1937 Models 


Last week the 1936 National Electri- 
cal and Radio Exposition opened in 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Scheduled to continue for a fortnight, 
the show drew 20 per cent more specta- 
tors the first week than in 1935. Most 
visitors to the yellow- and blue-draped 
hall came to look at the 1937 radio 
models. 

With 25 exhibits, radios filled half 
the exposition’s floor space. From the 
outset heavy orders from dealers au- 
gured a boom year for the industry. 
With election oratory heightening the 
interest in radios, sales estimates for 
1936 vary between 6,000,000 and 8,000,- 
000 sets. Last year’s total: 4,750,000. 

Chief reason for the estimated in- 
crease over 1935 was the unexpectedly 
large demand for automobile radios, 
which at present account for about 25 
per cent of total sales. New models 
in this field range from five- to eight- 
tube sets. Some have speakers designed 
to fit above the windshield or over the 
back seat of the car. 


RivaALRy: According to the Joint 
Committee on Radio Research, two out 
of every three homes in America al- 
ready have radios. Hence the com- 
panies’ biggest fight is for a share of 
the replacement market. 

Last year the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission reported that of the 
23,000,000 radio families, 26.1 per cent 
owned sets built before 1930. To in- 
duce these families and others to dis- 
card old models and buy new ones, ex- 
hibitors of 1937 radios concentrated 
on three features: (1) most new sets 
are all-wave; (2) larger dials and gadg- 
ets like the RCA “Magic Eye” make 
tuning easier; (3) tone quality is 
stressed, with emphasis on high fidelity 
of reproduction. 


* Of the new models on view last week, 
Fairbanks-Morse showed the clearest 
dial. Instead of concentrating all wave- 
length bands on one dial, a semaphore 
dial-face slides into place for each 
tuning band. In addition Fairbanks- 
Morse’s higher-priced sets are caged 
in wire to prevent interference. 


* Crosley exhibited in some models a 
“magic hand” which automatically 
completes the tuning after the listener 
has set the dial within five kilocycles 
of the station. Another Crosley feature 
is an “auto-expressionator” to restore 
crescendos and fortissimos suppressed 
by the broadcasting station’s control 
room. 


* General Electric’s new sets have a 
sliding dial which changes from red 
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WHY WE BUY 


DODGE TRU 


FACTS ABOUT TRUCK ECONOMY WRITTEN 
BY OWNERS THEMSELVES 


“We Buy Dodge Trucks Because We Feel 
They Help Us Sell Fine Soups at Lower Cost” 


E believe we are furnishing America’s greatest 
food values. To do this, quality and economy 
must be our watchwords. Therefore, we have to 


watch our pennies in every opera- 
tion. After studying our transpor- 
tation costs we felt convinced with 
Dodge trucks’ low initial invest- 
ment, low cost of gasoline and oil 
consumption, we would effect 
savings in our transportation costs 
that we could share with the con- 
sumer. We are, therefore, adding 
Dodge trucks exclusively to our 
fleet.”—Albanus Phillips, Cam- 
bridge, Maryland. 


* Sacks Earn My Living for Me —That’s 
Why I Buy Only Dodge Trucks” 


“‘7'M in the trucking business, so trucks earn 
my living for me and that’s why I buy 
only Dodge trucks. Before I bought my last 
truck I compared all three lowest- 
priced trucks to see which one 
offered the biggest dollar-for-dol- 
lar value. A show-down of fea- 
tures plainly indicated to me that 
Dodge led by a wide margin ing 
— quality features that save money 
for the owner. My figuresindicate that I will save almost 
$100 this year in gas alone. My honest opinion is that 
any man who is in the trucking business to make money 
can make more money if he switches to Dodge trucks.” 
— Joseph Jaroscak, 428 E. 73rd St., Los Ange'es, Calif. 


Lenrenitiots Shows How To Save “Up T 


$95 A Year On Gas” 


ODGE gas savings have amazed truck owners from coast 
to coast. Many Dodge truck owners report “‘saving up to 
$95 a year on gas alone.” Dodge dealers now have a little 
machine which lets you prove Dodge gas savings 
for yourself. It is called a gasometer. It shows 
exactly how far any truck, old or new, will go on 
a gallon of gas. You can borrow a gasom- 
eter from your Dodge dealer without cost 
or obligation. Phone or visit your Dodge 

dealer today. 

DODGE 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 


Derendabe HODGE TRUCKS 


Low Down Payments 
Low Monthly Terms 


Not only are Dodge trucks 
priced with the lowest, but 
if you will consult your 
Dodge dealer you also will 
find that easy terms can be 
arranged to fit your budget, 
at low cost, through Com- 
mercial Credit Company. 

*List prices at factory, Detroit, 
subject to change without notice. 
Special equipment, including dual 
wheels on 1% -ton models, extra, 
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That Interested 


(and Interesting) 


iy ringdv_ Look 


” BE YOURS 
Alla y Long 


Suda mel 


ware off 5 


fie" “AMERICAS 
FINEST MATTRESS” 


@ DON’T ENVY other women the ability 
to end the day looking “Fresh as a daisy.” 
Let others envy you! . . . Buy yourself a 
Spring- Air Mattress and enjoy natural 
“face-lifting,” — the boundless vitality, pro- 
duced by proper, relaxed sleep . . . $24.50 
to $45.00 buys the “Spring-Air Look” for 
you ... There are two kinds of Spring- 
Air Mattresses, the conventional innerspring 
type and the two-layer Sleep Cushion, 
tufted or tuftless, and the enduring charm 
of either type is protected. by the Depend- 
able and Specific Karr Sleep Unit Guaran- 
tee. ASK to see the SPRING-AIR LINE 
at your favorite store. 


A vital part of the Spring-Air mattress is 
its KARR Spring Construction — famous 
for its Graduated Resiliency — enduring, 
noiseless, elastic, conforming perfectly to 
your body. Ask for your Karr Construc- 
tion GUARANTEE when you purchase. 
It's your assurance of truly healthful 
slumber. 


SPRING ~AIR. HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


44 MODERN FACTORIES—COAST TO COAST 
SOLD by the east STORES EVERYWHERE 
Spring-Air product standards are specified and, through inspection, main- 
tained by the licensor, Charles Karr ppt Holland, Michigan, manu- 
Samaver of the used i 























d Spring-Air products. 





to green when the station is in tune. 


® To simplify tuning, Grunow and 
Philco sets have a movable rim sur- 
rounding or beneath the usual dial. 
By merely turning the rim like that 
of a dial telephone some fifteen to 
twenty local stations can be tuned in. 


° 
STEEL: Nation’s Oldest Maker 
Of Stainless Alloy Has His Day 


The Allegheny Valley of Western 
Pennsylvania ordinarily produces steel, 
salt, glass, and paper in its humming 
factories. Thursday of this week it 
produced bunting, speeches, and band 
music instead. 

Not a wheel turned in any of the 
plants of the four clustering towns of 
Brackenridge, Tarentum, Natrona, and 
Natrona Heights; and the festivities 
which took the place of industrial 
activity were not limited to the valley. 
They went on the air over NBC, with 
Lowell Thomas, John B. Kennedy, and 
Ford Bond telling the world about the 
occasion and its central figure, and 
with Danny Nirella’s 60-piece Pitts- 
burgh band providing the fanfares. 


Occasion: Allegheny Valley wanted 
its most respected inhabitant to know 
what it thought of him. Therefore, it 
gave Harry E. Sheldon, president of 
Allegheny Steel Co., a big party in his 
75th year. His neighbors wanted to ex- 
press their thanks for his philanthro- 
pies, which include the Allegheny Hos- 
pital, the Y.M.C.A., and the Allegheny 
Country Club, and for his 36 success- 
ful years of running the firm which 
provides employment for 4,500 valley 
men. 

Sheldon’s schooling in a Pittsburgh 
home for orphan boys ended when he 
was 9—because an impediment in his 
speech made schooling too difficult. 
Ten years later, in 1880, he found a 
job in a sheet mill in Leechburg, Pa. 
At the end of three years he was earn- 
ing $4 a week. But he stuck it out. 
When the United States Steel Corp. 





took over the plant in 1900, Harry 
Sheldon resigned as manager. 

With Capt. Alfred Hicks of Leech- 
burg, his father-in-law, he organized 
the Allegheny Iron & Steel Co. The 
firm made steel sheets in a small way. 
By 1905 it had started putting out 
plates and castings as well and 
changed its name to the present form. 

Allegheny Steel’s greatest triumph 
came five years after the war with the 
first production of a “stainless’’ metal 
in the United States. A chrome iron, 
it was not completely successful, but it 
had a satisfactory successor. 

In 1926 Allegheny Metal, the first 
commercially successful stainless steel] 
of domestic manufacture, went on the 
market. Composition: 18 per cent chro- 
mium, 8 per cent nickel, the balance 
low-carbon steel. 


STAINLESS: For all ordinary purposes, 
steel is simply iron which contains 
enough carbon to make it hard, but 
not enough to make it unworkable. 
But steel of any kind rusts and cor- 
rodes on exposure to the impure oxy- 
gen and moisture of the atmosphere. 

For decades men have been trying 
to overcome that fatal defect. In 1912 
Harry Brearley, an English metal- 
lurgist, patented an iron-chromium al- 
loy which had remarkable rust-resist- 
ing qualities. It proved of great value 
to the cutlery industry. But dilute 
sulphuric acid served at that time to 
test steel for corrosion, and chromium 
reacted to sulphuric acid. Most experi- 
menters turned to nickel. 

Prior to and during the war, how- 
ever, the Germans continued experi- 
ments with chromium and obtained 
several important stainless-steel pat- 
ents, blending iron, chromium, and 
nickel. After the war the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian turned these United 
States patents over to the Chemical 
Foundation. For a nominal fee, the 
foundation licensed the patents to 
American manufacturers. 

The wording of the patents was 
purposefully vague, and it took a lot of 
experimenting to produce results from 





NEWSPHOTOS 


Pouring Allegheny open-hearth steel 
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them. Allegheny’s results were the first, 
though the Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
now part of Republic Steel Corp., was 
also successful. Today, Allegheny and 
Republic’s Central Alloy division share 
the distinction of being the country’s 
largest producers of stainless steel, a 
material which finds more uses every 
day. 

PATENT: Next week one of the two 
important German patents on stainless 
steel expires, but steel men do not an- 
ticipate any serious effect upon alloy 
trade. 

Although stainless still costs around 
$600 per ton, other things than patent 
royalties keep the price up. Production 
waste is twice what it is for ordinary 
carbon steels. Stainless, moreover, can 
only be made in relatively expensive 
electric furnaces with stainless scrap, 
which is scarce and brings high prices. 


. 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Loans: This week the Cleveland 
Trust Co. Business Bulletin, edited by 
Col. Leonard P. Ayres, pointed out that 
while industrial production has _ in- 
creased to early 1928 levels, commercial 
bank loans are scarcely above their 
1934 low. This, said Colonel Ayres, was 
probably because the government has 
floated large issues of _ securities 
and spent the proceeds. These funds 
have flowed rapidly through business 
channels and returned to the banks as 
demand deposits credited to customers’ 
accounts. Thus demand deposits have 
largely obviated the need for commer- 
cial borrowing. 


REGULATION: Last Monday the Com- 
modities Exchange Act of 1936 went 
into effect, bringing under strict Fed- 
eral regulation exchanges dealing in 
wheat, cotton, oats, barley, rye, flax- 
seed, sorghums, mill feeds, butter, eggs, 
and Irish potatoes. Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, 
chief of the Commodities Administra- 
tion, predicted that “the new law will 
result in much better commodity mar- 
kets all over the country.” 

PROTEST: William Brady, one of New 
York’s leading theatrical producers, 
owns 2,300 shares of Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works common. Last week he 
raised the curtain on the first act of a 
fight against Baldwin’s plan to reorgan- 
ize under Section 77B of the Federal 
Bankruptcy Act. Because the plan filed 
last year in the United States District 
Court in Philadelphia seems to Brady to 
slight the common-stock holders, he 
says he is going to attack it. 

Baldwin orders for the first seven 
months this year exceeded last year’s 
for a like period by almost 100 per cent. 
That, says Brady, proves that the com- 
pany doesn’t need reorganization, only 
patience—plus a watchful eye on the 
part of common-stock holders. He 
thinks that a rise of 29 points this year 
in the preferred stock (while the com- 
mon has been hanging around its low 
point) indicates that some persons are 
doing a little manipulating. If. that’s 
the case, say Brady’s attorneys, “every 
act will be done to expose them.” 
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Do sudden swerves 
Upset your nerves? 
Does traffic get your goat? 


Do stomach ills 
Disrupt your thrills 
On board a train or boat? 

















If so, be ready— 
Keep calm and steady— 
Give Beech-Nut Gum your vote! 


Travellers ! keep calm 


vith BEECH-NUV 
GUM 


is so good it’s the most aoe Fn ee 
’ of any gum sold in the United States. 
















BEECHIES.. .another really 
, fine Peppermint Gum— 
“ sealed in candy coating. Like 
Gum and Candy in one. 

Ym» 


ORALGENE... Its 
firmer texture gives much 
needed mouth exercise . 
and its dehydrated milk ‘of 
magnesia helps neutralize 

mouth acidity. Each piece indi- 
vidually wrapped. 


BEECH-NUT PEPSIN GUM. 
qaty coating SF poy a pleasing 
flavor... ‘ou probably 
know, ABE: aids f<' >s after 
a hearty meal. 






BEECH. NUT SPEARMINT.. 
especially for those who likea distinc- 
tive flavor. A Beech-Nut Quality product. 


GET YOUR SUPPLY OF BEECH-NUT BEFORE THE TRIP BEGINS 
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You Can Live in This Coach 
the Same as at Home 


© Here’s the latest mode of traveling— 
a Valace Travel Coach, complete with 
cooking, dining and sleeping quarters. Enables you to live 
anywhere as cheaply as at home. No extra ex- 
perse whatever, except what it costs to run your car. 
ul 
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4541 N. Gaslane St. Flint Mich. 
Coming Back Teo Town? 
Please give us two weeks advance notice 
of your change of address so that your 
News-WeEeEK will get home with you. 











The candid camera of unlimited scope 


Quick as a flash, and under the most try- 
ing conditions, Contax will enable you to 
take such pictures as you never took be- 
fore!—Candid, true-to-life photos full of 
character and human interest, fast-action 
sport-shots, portraits, close-ups of birds, etc. 
—Any picture, anywhere, any time—in- 
doors or out, in daylight or ordinary arti- 
ficial light. 

Zeiss Lenses and automatic range-finder- 
focusing produce needle-sharp negatives 
with all the detail and tone values that 
make a picture “sing”’. 

Contax is now available in two models, Contax 
I (black) and a new Contax II (Chromium), 
which at slightly higher price offers new features. 
At leading dealers. 

Write for Literature. 
CARL ZEISS, Ine., Dept. C 
485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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JURIST: New Life of Brandeis, 


Informative but Lacking Color 


Brandeis: The Personal History of 
an American Ideal. By Alfred Lief. 
487 pages, 171,720 words. Bibliography, 
index. Stackpole Sons, New York. $38. 


“I treasure the memory of my only 
visit to him: a person of swift and clear 
insight, of keen conviction, wanting 
nothing but to serve society, and serv- 
ing in the loneliness of great work.” 

Unprejudiced readers of this biog- 
raphy will probably concur in Albert 
Einstein’s verdict on Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis. They will probably demur, 
however, at the literary quality of 
Alfred Lief’s book. 

Here is the story of a man who 
whipped up a national furor over New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
financing; who established—against 
bitter opposition—a savings-bank life- 
insurance system in Massachusetts; 
who rocked the Taft administration 
with his brilliant exposition of a pub- 
lic-lands scandal. As a lawyer willing 
to donate his services to almost any 
public cause, he fought trusts and bank- 
ing cliques for twenty years and ap- 
peared to take an unholy pleasure in 
making numerous and powerful ene- 
mies. 

While this biography faithfully chron- 
icles his entire career to date, it re- 
mains, on the whole, a record of legal 
proceedings from whose dull maze no 
vivid, dramatic figure emerges. Perhaps 
Lief was a bit chilled by the aloofness 
of his subject. Never one of the boys, 
Brandeis possesses an intellect which 
has so restrained his emotions that it 
often has dimmed his color as a court- 
room warrior. Yet there must be far 
more fire in Brandeis’s life than this 
account reveals. 

If Lief fails to enliven his hero, he at 
least presents a lot of information. 
Readers learn that Brandeis, son of 
German-Jewish immigrants who set- 
tled in Louisville, Ky., distinguished 
himself early as a scholar. At high 
school, where the mark of 6 signified 
“without fault,” his lowest mark was 
5.7. In 1877, Harvard Law School grad- 
uated him cum laude. 

He also proved himself a money- 
maker. When he was married in 1891 
he was worth $50,000 and was making 
$20,000 a year. By 1907 he was a mil- 
lionaire. 

He was first drawn into public serv- 
ice by a woman client interested in re- 
forming Boston’s institutions for pau- 
pers. The work awakened a vigorous 
social conscience. Thereafter, on his 
own time, he declared war on a group 
of financiers backed by the elder Mor- 
gan. A few quiet speeches to the State 
Legislature deprived the bankers of a 
projected 99-year lease on Boston trans- 
portation lines. 

Until he mounted the bench in 1916, 
Brandeis fought big business whenever 
he considered it monopolistic or anti- 
social. He carried on his battles before 




































INTERNATIONAL 


Brandeis: Wealthy foe of wealthy men 


legislators and judges, and discussed 
them with two American Presidents. 
Senators, convened to pass on his ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, weighed petitions from 
such Brandeis partisans as Newton D. 
Baker, Frances Perkins, Walter Lipp- 
mann, and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise; 
from such foes as William H. Taft, 
Joseph H. Choate, and Elihu Root. 


Lief presents a few informal shots of 
the white-haired jurist. Starting off to 
court in a taxi, he waves good-by to 
his wife . . . In his pocket he carries 
the sandwiches she made for his lunch 
. . . At the splendid new Supreme 
Court Building, his white head bows 
over a desk lit by his old gooseneck 
lamp ... An innate frugality impels 
him sometimes to write his letters on 
half a sheet of court stationery. 

But such glimpses are rare. It takes 
more than a few to show all the facets 
of a personality like that of Brandeis. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Catalogue. By George Milburn. 279 
pages, 70,470 words. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $2. A top-flight short-story 
writer tries his hand at a book which 
remains, unluckily, more of a collection 
of interweaving tales than a novel. But 
it’s a perky, pungent narrative of an 
Oklahoma hick town, with a choice as- 
sortment of characters including Five- 
finger Earp, R. W. E. Ledbetter (Ye 
Ed), Rev. Harley Grotts, Ira Pintle, 
Widow Holcomb, Postmaster Shannon, 
and Eagle Catoosa. 


Gomez. Tyrant of the Andes. By 
Thomas Rourke. 311 pages, 106,200 
words. Bibliography, index. Morrow, 
New York. $3.50. This conscientiously 
compiled and well-written book—packed 
with plots, revolutions, terror, and 
torture—shows the Venezuelan dictator 
as one of the cruelest men in history. It 
makes horribly fascinating reading. 

For Dear Life. By Belinda Jelliffe. 
355 pages, 126,324 words. Scribners, 
New York. $2.75. Tear off the jacket 
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and forget that turbaned woman who 
gazes coolly past you at the stars. This 
is not one of those soulful intensities. 
Mrs. Jelliffe, wife of a New York psy- 
chiatrist, writes simply, vividly, and 
pleasantly of her years as a North 
Carolina and Oklahoma farm girl, back- 
woods teacher, servant, companion, and 
trained nurse. 


Ain’t Love Gland? By Kate Town- 
send. 140 pages, 20,330 words. Stack- 
pole Sons, New York. $1. Subtitled “a 
physiological guide to mating,” this 
pook is replete with classifications of 
post- and prepituitaries, thyroids, thy- 
muses, and so forth—a sort of “How 
to Tell Your Friends From the Apes,” 
viewed from another angle. When it’s 
read, purchasers will recall that they 
new all that stuff anyway, but they’ll 
have had a sprightly half-hour’s read- 
ing. 

Fires Underground. By Heinz Liep- 
mann. 300 pages, 63,486 words. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia, $2. A strictly parti- 
san account of the underground move- 
ment in Germany, fictionized and over- 
written but still exciting reading for 
friend or foe. Liepmann worked in il- 
legal cells, sojourned in a concentra- 
tion camp, escaped, and spent four 
months recuperating in a French hos- 
pital. 


Far Forest. By Francis Brett Young. 
418 pages, 146,520 words. Reynal & 
Hitchcock, New York. $2.50. The au- 
thor of “Mr. and Mrs. Pennington,” 
“The Redlakes,” and 22 other novels 
has ground out a tale of English miners 
and ironworkers. It contains consider- 
able misery and verges on the senti- 
mental, but it’s a better than average 
novel. 


The Last Landfall. By Desmond Ma- 
lone. 322 pages, 110,880 words. Dou- 
bleday, Doran, New York. $2.75. Ma- 
lone studied for the priesthood, took to 
the sea, became a wireless operator, 
and saw his torpedoed ship sink off the 
Irish coast. Thereafter he spent a 
month as a prisoner aboard a German 
submarine and several more in a con- 
centration camp. He tells this story of 
his first 26 years with tranquil charm. 


Crime Calendar 


Blood on the Curb. By Joseph T. 
Shaw. 297 pages, 71,800 words. Dodge, 
New York. $2. Manhattan police in an 
extermination contest with the Black 
Hand. Gory and good. 


The Bloodhounds Bay. By Walter 
S. Masterman. 288 pages, 82,800 words. 
Dutton, New York. $2. Dead baronet, 
dank tarn, and hounds giving voice on 
the moor. Will keep you up. 


Murder in Thin Air. By Anthony 
Wynne, 317 pages, 89,900 words. Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia. $2. A nobleman 
knifed in the back while making a solo 
flight. The solution is unfair. 


The Case of the Stuttering Bishop. 
By Erle Stanley Gardner. 276 pages, 
63,350 words. Morrow, New York. $2. 
Perry Mason thought there was some- 
thing phony about a Bishop who stut- 
tered, There was. It’s a fair yarn. 








Jack L. Warner 
Vice President in Charge 
of Production 
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Mervyn LeRoy 
1D}$< Yes (0) mei 
“Anthony Adverse” 


long done big things in a super- 


are Dictaphone-e quipped. 

And no single demonstration 
of Dictaphone’s usefulness, they 
tell us—not even the one which 


of the equipment—has been 
quite so impressive as the off- 
stage part that Dictaphone played 


into shape. 





L * foiesand a picture! And what Andthat’sthekeytoDictaphone’s 
a super-job of picture making! soaring success. You can’t double 

But Warner Brothers have the number of your key men 
just because the load suddenly 
lative way—so naturally they doubles. But with Dictaphone, 
executive ability to get things 
done is automatically doubled. 


itself in your office, too. All 
first showed them the usefulness we ask is the opportunity to 
show what the Dictaphone will 
do for you. Send for the booklet 
mentioned below. Then send 
in whipping this great newepic for a man from the nearest 
Dictaphone office. 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada—137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 
I want to see your representative. 
Please send me my copy of ““What’s An Office 
Anyway?” 


Abd: 88 cess: PS MEE i BS OUT 


Hal B. Wallis 
Associate Executive in Charge 
of Production 


Sheridan Gibney 
Author of 
Screen Play 
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Clr rao TRANSITION 
Te L$ deste the Wtoden May Birtupay: Gen. John J. Pershing, 


World War commander of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces, 76, Sept. 13. 

: ‘ Requesting no official observance of his 
“ anniversary, he entertained a few 


oe ae friends at his Paris apartment. 
: a BGs Encacep: Lady Ursula Isabel Man- 





























ners, daughter of the Duke of Rutland 

















re Dy | LC 0 and niece of Lady Diana (Manners) 
ae with Duff Cooper, who played the Madonna 
; a, FY ” ‘ne. 
a No more makeshift methods or disorderly attempts at in “The Miracle, to Thomas Loel Eve- 
entertaining. These Seventh Anniversary RADIOBAR lyn Bulkeley Guinness, Member of 
combinations open to smart cocktail bars and close to Parliament and son of Benjamin S. 
magnificently designed cabinets for the Living Room, Den, Guinness of the London family of bank- 
Library, Sunroom or modern ‘Play Room.’” Complete ers and brewers. 
g private bar service for from 6 to 12 persons; latest, 1937 ee 
a enesmanen MarRiED: Fiorenza d’Arneiro John- 
ae Sites.tes . : 

« Seceaea eaadien ese id ne pagenas maaaaaee son, daughter of Edward Johnson, gen- 

A Hit ALER VERYWH * 
S——— ond in 79 foreign countries through American Steel Export Co. Copyright, 1936, RADIOBAR CO. OF AMERICA © tos Angeles * New York eral manager of the Metropolitan 








Always Used GLOVER’ S—Kept Opera Co., and Lt. Col. George A. Drew, 


Rid oF Semeeee! | Otbers MakoMoney | ae sioner: Seatac 















Don’t wait till baldness overtakes you! If you : eee ... Virginia Dawes, adopted daughter 
have a good head of | | James Rennic of California gets « three-fold enjoy- |) Oe Charles Gates Dawes, former Vice 
an Ag d oe He enjoys reading it. He gets a tremendous amount President of the United States and 

& of pleasure in interesting others in reading it. And he Ambassador to Great Britain, and 


larly. Promotes scalp likes the extra dollars he earns eve: h f ili 
4 Pry mont or selling . 
health; keeps Dan- new and renewal subscriptions to this fastest-growing Richarl Thompson Cragg of Evanston, 


druff away. GetGlov- news-magazine. Ill., at the Dawes home in Evanston. 
er’s Mange Medicine Just last month his total NEWS-WEEK earnings ao“. s 


00. : . 
and Glover's Medicated shane caliepees ARRIVED: Harry Richman, radio and 


I Y money, —j asily as James p . - 
oe |) pan Leased pele Wienke. night-club entertainer, and Henry Tin- 
you Glover's Treatments. dall (Dick) Merrill, pilot, in the Lady 







rea mehs 2 R'S - a aman - satel Peace, Richman’s plane, in a marsh 
neti in a ot at Musgrave Harbor, Newfoundland, 
MANGE MEDICINE eee Te ees about seventeen and a half hours after 


they took off from Southport, Eng- 

MEN! i MEN! Pil Show You How to land. Atlantic nonstop flight No. 31 
ended in a forced landing: they ran out 

of gasoline—fiying into head winds 

most of the way consumed more fuel 

than they had anticipated. Their rec- 

t S h ord: first flyers to make nonstop At- 

on Sma r oes lantic crossings both east and west. 

3 ..- Claude A. Swanson, Secretary of the 
Examine them at MY EXPENSE Navy, back at his desk in Washington, 
‘ a 7 bay of high aay, Speirs D. C., from Rapidan, Va., where he has 
SEE ALL Sia aaa Gielen now be} been recovering from a six-month ill- 

THESE yours at a big saving from what you'd prob-| 2eSS (pleurisy developed after he broke 
FEATURES ably expect to pay. Large production and} four ribs in a fall). 


’ ; my nation-wide, economical direct-by-mail : 
plan bring you smart shoes actually worth| ... Leslie Howard, film and stage star, 


$7.00—for only $4.85 postpaid. / guaran-| in Quebec, from England, en route for 
tee that the Colbey Hand-Lasted Shoe is New York, to start rehearsing his next 





















Shoe at this 


built of superior quality leathers, is correctly styled (medium-width 
why EM — er and ye bg ay y # S addition, it is the} Stage role, Hamlet. 

only shoe at this price that ! 
pA THE BENCH, | That means it holds ts shape. | z+ John Masefield, Poet Laureate of 
Chrome Calf and HUBSCH- . ngland, in New York, from Southamp- 
MAN’S Tan Calf Uppers { Guarantee PERFECT FIT from 123 Sizes! ton, en route to Cambridge, Mass., 


Finest Oak Leather Soles 

Goodyear Rubber Heels on 
solid leather. Smooth leath- 
er inner sole and lining. 
Sheet cork between soles 


My 123 sizes, 8 different widths—far more than most| where he will read his “Ode to Har- 
stores carry—enable me to guarantee ‘‘a perfect fit for ~ P sey 
any feet.”” Tell me on the coupon your size and width vard” at the university’s tercentenary 


and choice of black or tan, and I’ll do the rest. exercises (see page 30). 


Tpit eed cel: V | 0... Waino Kaskinen, prospector and 


LiL tt ttt ttt ttt ttt | gold miner of Flat, Alaska, by plane 
ARTHUR COLBEY, The Colbey Co. !| from Seattle, Wash., for a 24-hour stay 


insulates against heat and 
cold, prevents lumps. Fine 
twill vamp lining—Cham- 
ois-lined tongue. Invisible 
eyelets. Finish like cus- 
tom-made shoes. 





















Dept. 111, Manchester, Mass. a ‘ - ‘en 
a Send postpaid the Colbey Hand-Lasted Shoes checked below. & in New York City before sailing for a 
SEND NO MONEY : collect o ry you "$4. eo in full ane. ee - three-month visit in Turku, Finland, 
: Which Color (please check) : 0 Black 0 Tan his birthplace. rs in in- 
Fre unless you wish to 1 Check Size: 4. ais, 5 Sib. 6, O34, 7, TH. 88M, 8 . pos rs After 26 years in . 
Fill in and mail the coupon. I’ll send : %, 10, 10%, 11, 1i%, 12, 12%, 13, 13%, 14 erior aska, he was amazed an 
the shoes postpaid. Examine them, try Check Width: AAA; AA; A; B; C; D; E; EEE. g| dazed by New York: “You’ve got to see 
h Lith shoes that If you do not know your size and width send all numbers on ji P P ” 
t ~ on, et ee s , at COSt § inside of shoes you are wearing. 5 this to believe it... Subways, 
much more. en send my low price or §& Name 
return the shoes at my expense. Youcan- §& adress ; — ee a Seeereres one qmak 
not lose and may make a valuable discov- . << PCa 5 coins (Flat’s smallest coin: the quar- 
ery. I wear these shoes myself and rec- § ank, Reference s| ter) befuddled him. 
ommend them. Rememberthey are hand- 4 Noret erence reauired if you send check or money order, your money in- § ° 8 
lasted. You will like them, I promise. lose $4.85 Ta eea ee i " P 
: ary Combination Key snd sia s DEPARTED: Ex-Queen Victoria Eu- 
L a 


Mail the Coupon NOW 


5 ERAS RE RR aa ae genia of Spain, with her son-in-law, 
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Prince Alessandro Torlonia, and daugh- 
ter, the former Infanta Beatriz, from 
her villa near Nice, France, for the 
bedside of her eldest son, Alfonso de 
Bourbon, Count of Covadonga, critical- 
ly ill at Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York City. The Count—Crown Prince 
before renouncing his royal claim to 
marry a Cuban commoner, Edelmira 
Sampedro—is suffering from the hered- 
itary family malady, hemophilia: ex- 
cessive bleeding after the slightest cut. 
By last week he had received nine 
blood transfusions to replace the con- 
tinuous drain since the lancing of a 
small boil Aug. 26. A younger brother, 
Gonzalo, bled to death after an auto- 
mobile accident two years ago. 


...-Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, curator of 
reptiles for the New York Zoological 
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Society, from New York, for Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, British West Indies, to 
secure specimens of the pseudis para- 
doxis species of tadpoles. On his return, 
Ditmars will study the strange process 
by which the 13-inch tadpole shrinks 
into the 2-inch mature frog. 


..- Thomas J. Pendergast, Democratic 
‘oss of Kansas City, Mo., from Roose- 
elt Hospital, New York City, where 
ne was operated on last month for an 
intestinal obstruction, to continue his 
convalescence at his Kansas City home. 


SIGNED: By Amelita Galli-Curci, col- 
oratura soprano, a contract to sing 
with the Chicago City Opera Company. 
Nov. 17 will be Miss Galli-Curci’s first 
appearance since a goiter operation a 
year ago endangered her voice. 

SELECTED: Rose Veronica Coyle, “Miss 
Philadelphia,” of Yeadon, Pa., as “Miss 
America of 1936,” from a group of 48 
contestants, at the annual Atlantic City, 
N. J., beauty pageant. Items: age, 22; 
height, 5 feet 6 inches; weight, 114; 
hair, black; eyes, dark brown; com- 
plexion, olive. “I’m so happy ...I 
just think I’m going to burst.” 
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Sick List: Rexford Guy Tugwell, Un- 
der-Secretary of Agriculture (cold): 
confined to his hotel room in San Fran- 
cisco, where he arrived two weeks ago 
on an inspection tour of Resettlement 
Administration work in the Western 
States. 


---Mahatma M. K. Gandhi, Indian na- 
tionalist leader (malaria): “greatly im- 
proved.” 


...Ethel Merman, musical-comedy ac- 
tress (fell while dancing on the Queen 
Mary, when the ship lurched in an At- 
lantic gale): 4-inch scratch on her 
elbow. 

Diep: Irving Thalberg, 37, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production at the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios and hus- 
band of Norma Shearer, film star, of 
lobar pneumonia, at his home in Santa 
Monica, Calif. One of the film indus- 
try’s leading executives—“ ... the 
greatest producer in the motion-pic- 
ture industry ...a genius... no other 
man compares with him .. .’—he had 
a meteoric career. After a series of 
rapid promotions at Universal Pictures 
—from secretary to general manager 
and producer—he left Universal to be- 
come one of the industry’s youngest 
production managers under Louis B. 
Mayer. In his post as vice president 
of the consolidated Metro-Goldwyn and 
Mayer studios, he produced such no- 
table pictures as “Ben Hur,” “Smiling 
Through,” “Big Parade,” “Barretts of 
Wimpole Street” and the recent “Ro- 
meo and Juliet.” Samuel Goldwyn 
once appraised him: “If four Irving 
Thalbergs existed, they would be worth 
51 per cent of all the 12,000 salaries 
paid in Hollywood.” 


-« « Magnus Johnson, 64, former United 
States Senator and Congressman-at- 
Large from Minnesota, of pneumonia, 
after an eight-month illness, at the 
Litchfield Hospital, Litchfield, Minn. 
“Dirt farmer,” politician, and humorist, 
who claimed distinction as “the best 
cow milker in the Senate,” Johnson was 
a colorful figure in Congress, where he 
waged vigorous battle for the rights of 
farmers, laborers, and the ‘“‘common 
man.” 


... Berkeley George Andrew Moynihan, 
Baron Moynihan of Leeds, 70, British 
surgeon, cancer expert, and, as or- 
ganizer of the Voluntary Euthanasia 
Society, crusader for legislation to le- 
galize the mercy killing of incurables; 
six days after his wife’s death (collapse 
from grief), at Leeds, England. 


...Augie Kieckhefer, 47, five times 
world’s three-cushion billiard champion 
and one of the few top-notch left- 
handed players, of coronary thrombo- 
sis, at his Chicago, Ill., home. Because 
of defective vision in his left eye, Kieck- 
hefer, normally right-handed, developed 
his southpaw stroke in order to sight 
shots with his good right eye. 


- . » Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 58, conductor 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
since 1918 and husband of the former 
Clara Clemens, daughter of Mark 


Twain, after a year’s illness, at his 
Detroit, Mich., home. 





This is real money 


“Today I received a check 
for $20.00 for a story. Another 
I sold for $34.00. Not bad 
for a beginner, is it? The 
other day I counted up just 
how much I have won on 
advertisement contests. It 
amounted to $1,620.00.” 


Mrs. L. L. Gray 
579 E. McHarg Ave. 
Stamford, Texas 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, 
to the discovery, “I am a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our times, the egg does 
come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their back- 
ground and their confidence as nothing else 
could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful au- 
thors. 





Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 

the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you were right at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. Your writing is indi- 
vidually corrected and constructively criticized. 
A group of men, whose combined newspaper ex- 
perience totals more than 200 years, are respon- 
sible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic 
guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly 
trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developir z your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style—undergoing an experience that has 
a thrill to it and which at the same time develops 
in you the power to make your feelings articu- 
late. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awe-struck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 
—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc.—things that can easily be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on the im- 
pulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, crea- 
tive imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. 
The coupon will bring it, without obligation. 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York, 


Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further information 

about writing for profit as promised in News-WeEEk, 
September 19. 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 
call on you.) 841366 
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COURT: Human Interest Feature 
Makes Bid for National Favor 


Number 18,472! 

“Yer Anner, I been ’most crazy fer 
two year. My husband, he left me, 
Each Sunday night for the past year 
radio fans in the vicinity of New York 
have heard one of the most poignant 
programs on the air—the Good Will 
Court. Setup: two judges offer advice 
gratis to anonymous petitioners too 
poor to turn elsewhere. ~- 

Next Sunday at 8 P.M., the court ex- 
pands to a coast-to-coast, 85-station 
hookup, sponsored by Chase & Sanborn 
at an approximate total cost of $800,000 
a year. 


Genesis: For eleven years A. L. 
Alexander worked as feature mikeman 
at station WMCA, New York. His 
throaty voice appealed to listeners as a 
disinterested “friend of the air.’’ Let- 
ters arrived—from 2 to 60 a week— 
asking advice on questions of sex, mon- 
ey, and law. They prodded him finally 
into devising a “clearing house of hu- 
man problems.” 

Mar. 31, 1935, his idea made its debut. 
Ten prominent persons—including a 
rabbi, a priest, a novelist, and a pro- 
fessor—explained the legal clinic’s pur- 
pose and invited listeners to air their 
troubles in person. Response: two 
joshing letters. 











RADIO CHECK LIST 
Sept. 19-25 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M, Hours 
given in Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing, 1 hour later than Standard. 

SAT. (19th): Golf: Stroke-by-stroke account 
of the National Amateur Championship, 
broadcast from the Garden City (Long 
Island) Golf Club. 2:00 NBC-Red (WEAF). 
Polo: The American four ride hell-for- 
leather against the invading Argentine 
team at Meadowbrook Club, Westbury, 
Long Island. 4:00 CbS (WABC). 

SUN. (20th): G.A.R.: Memorial service in the 
National Cathedral, Washington, D. C. 
Speakers: Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, 
Bishop of Washington, and Oley Nelson, 
G.A.R. Commander. 5:00 NBC-Blue 
(WIZ). 

Eddie Cantor: The banjo-eyed comedian 
begins his sixth season of radio wise- 
cracks. 8:30 CBS.* 

Concert: The Ford Symphony Orchestra 
opens a series of 39 programs under five 
noted conductors. First: Fritz Reiner, 
recently at Covent Garden Opera, London. 
9:00 CBS.* 

MON. (21st): ‘Trilby’: Grace Moore, opera and 
screen soprano, plays the part of the little 
French girl hypnotized by Svengali (Peter 
Lorre). 9:00 CBS. 

TUES, (22nd): Chiropody: Dr. Dudley J. Mar- 
tin of Columbia University lectures on 
“New Facts About Feet.’’ 3:15 CBS. 


WED. (23rd): Forum: Presidential Candidates 
Roosevelt (Democratic), Landon (Repub- 
lican), Thomas (Socialist), Aiken (Social- 
ist Labor), Browder (Communist), Colvin 
(Prohibition), Lemke (Union) speak their 
pieces about the coming election. 10:00, 
9:00 NBC-Blue. 

THURS. (24th): Gilbert and Sullivan: ‘‘H.M.S. 
Pinafore’ again rides the air waves. 3:30 
NBC-Blue. 

FRI. (25th): Baptists: Dr. George W. Truett, 
president of the Baptist World Alliance, 
speaks at the City Auditorium, Columoia, 
8. C. His address commemorates the 100th 
anniversary of the death of Luther Rice. 
12:30 CBS 


*Indicates premiere of a series. 


NEWS-WEEK 











Undismayed, Alexander hotfooted it 
for the New York courts. Hanging 
around magistrates’ sessions, he finally 
corralled seven derelicts who would 
trade their life stories for cups of coffee. 


Assured of his raw material, he 
needed judges. None cottoned to his 
proposal, however, afraid of censure by 
the Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court, the bar’s disciplinary 
body. “Lawyers shouldn’t be exhibition- 
ists,” muttered the old guard. Eventu- 
ally two accepted—Judge Jonah J. Gold- 
stein, Court of General Sessions, and 
President Justice Pelham St. George 
Bissell, Muncipal Court of the City of 
New York. 

Thereafter the Good Will Court rode 
a rising wave of popularity. Fifteen 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY GEORG HEYER 
A. L. Alexander got a coffee 
godfather for his brain child 


hundred letters a week bulged station 
mailbags; the free services of 600 at- 
torneys were offered to petitioners. June 
7, 1936, Macfadden Publications, Inc., 
bought a year’s sponsorship at a week- 
ly total cost of $7,000. 


Exopus: When Major Bowes and his 
amateurs trooped over to CBS for 
Chrysler and a rumored $25,000 a 
week, the coffee makers needed a pro- 
gram for their vacant NBC-Red spot. 
They secured the court from Macfad- 
den. To Alexander and WMCA, went 
“nearly three times’ the program’s 
original price, plus an estimated $500,- 
000 a year for carrying charges. 
“Charity money” given the judges for 
their help rose from $250 to $500. The 
petitioners get nothing but advice. 


To date, nearly 40 jurists—most of 
them retired—have appeared on the 
program. Nearly 19,000 cases, three- 
fourths of them women, have sobbed 
out their unrehearsed stories at the 
rate of about fifteen per program. 


Drawing upon such a stream of hu- 
man experience, the sponsors enter- 
tain little fear about the court’s popu- 
lar appeal. As a local billing, it at- 
tracted-—by telephone survey—59 per- 
cent of all radio ears, even against Paul 
Whiteman’s band. 


September 19, 1936 





FOURTH ESTATE 


SHAW: Alarmed at Censorship, 
He Writes Letter to The Times 





When a Britisher comes to a boil 
over the collapse of Anglo-Saxon pluck, 
the abandonment of India, or the 
abominable stench of the new local 
omnibuses, instinct makes him reach 
for his secretary and dictate a hot let- 
ter to The London Times. When the 
Britisher is interested in reaching the 
American heathen as well, he addresses 
his jeremiad to The New York Times. 

If his name is George Bernard Shaw, 
he gets the space. When New York 
Times readers glanced up from their 
morning coffee cups to the gray ex- 
panse of Monday’s editorial page, three 
columns of leisurely invective by Brit- 
ain’s limelit dramatist confronted them. 

His tragedy “Saint Joan” was going 
into the movies—first of his plays he 
would allow to be photographed. From 
across the Atlantic the Shaw ears had 
caught the whisper of censorship. He 
had heard that the Will Hays organiza- 
tion, surveying motion pictures, in- 
cluded ‘‘a body called the Catholic Ac- 
tion, professing, on what authority I 
know not, to be a Roman Catholic 
doctrinal censorship,” a body, he added, 
of “conceited amateurs.” 

This alarmed Mr. Shaw because he 
had just been “presented with certain 
specific requisitions from the Action to 
be complied with on pain of having all 
Roman Catholics forbidden to witness 
an exhibition of my... film.” For 22 
extra-long paragraphs Shaw zigzagged 
back and forth through the text of the 
play arguing that the letter and spirit 
of “Saint Joan” were rigidly orthodox. 

Whatever the virtues of the Action’s 
censorship, Shaw defied it to carry out 
a successful boycott. “No Catholic 
alive can bluff me into believing that, 
even had he the Vatican behind him, 
he could keep Papists ... even out of 
the saloons and speakeasies, much less 
out of the much more enjoyable 
theatres and picture palaces.” 

Catholics in the United States won- 
dered just what all this had to do 
with Hollywood and American audi- 
ences. “Saint Joan” will be filmed 
in England, only distributed by Ameri- 
cas’ United Artists. Catholic Action has 
no connection with the Hays organiza- 
tion. It doesn’t exist as a regular or- 
ganization, but is the name given loose- 
ly to all forms of Catholic public-rela- 
tions action. It functions as a force 
supporting but not controlling the 
Legion of Decency. The Legion passes 
on scenarios after seeing the film. 

Quoted by Shaw was a statement 
from the Catholic Action (Azione Cath- 
olica). To American Catholics this in- 
dicated that only a minor Italian group 
by that name had been in touch with 
Shaw, that the danger of control of 
the cinema by “an irresponsible Cath- 
olic society,” was merely a Shavian 
bugaboo. Undisputed, however, was 
the fact that “Saint Joan” had re- 
ceived free of charge three full-length 
columns of first-rate ballyhoo. 








NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York Life Insurance Company’s reproduction of the painting, “Peace and Plenty,” by the famous American painter, George Inness, through the 


courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


“PEACE AND PLENTY” 


« 
Peace and plenty” seems to sum 


p pretty much what most of us hope for. 


No doubt you have often thought, 
Some day I hope to be able to take it 
isy.” And you have your own ideas of 
hat you will want to do when you are 


ble to retire. 


But that when... Will it ever be? 
\fter all, the years do have a way of 

pping by. 

The best way to make sure of an in- 
ome to retire on is to have it guaranteed 
y a strong, old, well-managed institu- 
ion like the New York Life. 


A good many men have already 


started such a plan. And right now 


they are getting more enjoyment from 
life because they have protected their 
future through a New York Life Annuity 


Endowment. 


This policy comes in income-units of 
$1o-a-month payable to you for life, 
starting at a definite retirement age. It 
guarantees you, say, $50, $100, $200 or 
more, every month as long as you live. 
But if you should die before the retire- 
ment age, your family would receive at 


least $1,000 for every $10-a-month unit. 


Ask a New York Life representative 
for our booklet “Retire with a Life In- 
come,” or write to 51 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


To Our Policy 19lders and the Public: 


When anybody puts his money in an 
investment to provide funds for his own 
old age, or for his family if he should die 
prematurely, he naturally wants safety 


.-. first, last and always. 


In the very first advertisement pub- 
lished by the founders of this mutual 
Company in 1846, it was stated that the 
funds would be “safely invested for the 
benefit and security of all.”” Throughout 
the years the Company has steadfastly 
adhered to its principle that in investing 
safety should always be the first consid- 


eration ... Nothing else is so important. 


Dnros.cr. Aucmear_ 


President 


Thee NEW YORK LIFE... A Mutual Company founded 91 years ago on April 12, 1845 


SAFETY I8 ALWAYS THE 


FIRST 


CONSIDERATION... 


NOTHING 


ELSE I8 80 IMPORTANT 











“YOU KNOW HOW one 

ride feels,” says Al McKee, 

shown at controls. “I do 

it all day long. Yes, sir, 

I’ve found Camels pro- 
- mote good digestion.” 


ENJOY CAMELS OFTEN...FOR A CHEERY “LIFT” 
..-FOR A SENSE OF WELL-BEING...AND 


ry 


oa”? 


HE POURS MOLTEN STEEL. C. V. 
Davis says: “Smoking Camels makes 
food taste better and set better with 
me. Camels help my digestion.” 


Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
the Famous Polar Explorer 


He has known abysmal cold and 
fought his way step by step through 
howling blizzards. He has lived on 
pemmican and biscuit. “Where I’ve 
gone, Camels have gone,” says Sir 
Hubert. “An explorer needs good 
digestion,” he continues. “In the 
Arctic, food is monotonous — con- 
centrated. Smoking Camels adds 
gusto to my meals and brings me 
a great feeling of well-being after- 
ward. Camels set me right!” 


“te not alone what you eat. How you digest it counts 
a lot. And, day by day, interesting men and women 
in every level of American life add new experiences, 
showing that smoking Camels encourages good diges- 
tion and a sense of well-being. 

Camels help in two special ways. Tension is eased. 
And the flow of digestive fluids —alkaline digestive 
fluids—is increased. Join the Camel smokers! Enjoy 
Camel's mildness and finer flavor — Camel’s energiz- 
ing “‘lift’” and aid to digestion. Camels set you right! 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS ! 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS— 
TURKISH AND DOMESTIC — THAN 


ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND. 








